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concifely treated of, upon Geometrical Princi- 
ples ; and a Mechanical Method of Perspec* 
TiVE and Designing invented, for the Benefit 
of fuch as are Strangers to Mathematics. 

^ illuftrated with Variety of Copper-Plate Figures,- 

To which are annexed, 

, The Arts ofpAiMTiNc upon Glass^ and Drawing 

in Crayons; with Diredfions for making Crayons 

after the French and Italian Mafiner: Alfo the Art 

of Etching^ and that of Japanning upon Wood« 

or any Metal^ ib as to imitate China; with In- 

ilra^ions for making Black or Gilt Japan Ware, both 

, beaatiful and light; and for making the hardeit 

I and moil tranfparent Varnifhes. And, . 

[ To which is added, 

I A Method of caiHng Amber in any Form whatever. 

r - — 

r The S I X T H E 43 I T I O N. 

LONDON: 
Imprinted for J. Johnson, St. PauPs Church Yard, 1797. 

r Price One Shilling. 

Ulfere may he bad, Jufi Fvhlijhtdy 
The ARTof DtLAWiNG andPAiNTiXG in WATia-Cttovis^ 
The ART of W»itinq all the different Han»i. 
. Price One Shilling each. 
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PART I. 

3^he Principles &?^ ^ P er s p e c t i v r. 



CHAP. I. 

(yPERSPKCTlVE in general. 

PERSPECTIVE is the Art of delineating 
Objects on a plane Surface, fuch as they 
would appear at a certain Diftance and Height 
upon a tranfparent Plane placed perpendicular to 
the Horizon, between theObjeds and the Eye. . 

Hence this Art is abfolutely neccfiary for fuch, 

as would thoroughly underftand that of Drawing ; . 

B and" 
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/and is' of the greateft Confequence in thofc of 
Engraving, Etching, Carving, and Painting : yet 
Perfpeflive of itfelf cannot be called a certain Rule 
in thefe Arts, but is to be uTed wuh Judgment 
and Difcretion j for, being well underftood, if it 
be applied too accurately, the Praftitioner may 
indeed cfFeft fiich Things as are within the Rules 
of Art, yet the Work will not always have that 
agreeable EfFeft, that natural Excellency and Sim- 
plicity, which a lefs rigorous Obfervance of the 
Rules or this Art might produce : therefore the 
young Artift is to adhere to the Precepts of Per- 
fpeftive no ferther than as it leads to the Perfec- 
tion of his Work, or Defign j and when it is not 
ufeful to thefe Purpofes, he is to negled^ it, left it 
Ihould mifguide him, and lead him to fomething 
rc[)ugnant to his peculiar Art. 



CHAP. II. ^ 

Definitions in PerfpeSfive. 

I, '"pHE horizontal Line is that Line fuppofed 
to be drawn parallel to the Horizoa 
through the Eye of the SpcSator ; oi: rather, it 
is a Lina which feparates the Heaven from the 
Earth, and which limits the Sight. Thus A, B,. 
fee the Plate, Fig. i, are two Pillars below the 
horizontal Line C D, by reafon the Eye is ele- 
vated 
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vated above them ; in Fig. 2, they are faid td be 
equal with it j and in Fig. 3, raifed above it. 
Thus, according to the different Points of View, 
the Objedls wiU be either higher or lower than 
the horizontal Line. 

2. The Point of Sight A, Fig. 4, is that which 
makes the centrical Ray on the horizontal Line 
a b I or, it is the Point where all the other vifual 
Rays D, D, unite. 

3. The Points of Diftance C, C, Fig. 4, arc 
Points fet off in the horizontal Line at equal 
Diftances on each iide of the Point of Sight A. 

4. And in the (ame Figure B B reprefents the 
bafe Line, or fundamental Line. 

5. E E is the Abridgment of the Square of 
which D, D, are the Sides. 

6. F, F, the diagonal Lines which go to the 
Points of Diftance C, C. 

7. Accidental Points are thofe where the Ob- 
jefts end : thefe may be caft negligently, becaufe 
neither drawn to the Point of Sight, nor to thofe 
of Diftance, but meeting each other in the hori- 
zontal Line. For example, two f'ieces of fquarc 
Timber G and H, Fig. 5, make the Points 1,1,1,1 
on the horizontal Line ; but go neither to the Point 

B 2 of 
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of .sight K, nor to the Points of Diftance C, C : 
thefe accidental Points fcrve Hkewife for Cafe- 
ments,' Doors, Windows, Tables, Chairs, ^c. 

8. The Point of dire£l View, or of the Fronts 
is when we have the Obje6l dircSly before us ; 
in which cafe it (hows only the Forefide ; and, if 
below the Horizon, a little of the Top ; but no- 
thing of the Sides, unlcfs the Objedl be poly- 
^onous. 

g. The Point of oblique View, is when we fee 
fan Obje<Sl afide of us, and as it were aflant, or 
with the Corner of the E^ye ; the Eye, however, 
being all the while oppofite to the Point of Sight ; 
in which Cafe, we fee the Objeft laterally, and it 
prefents to us two Sides or Faces. The Pradlice 
i^ the fame in the Side Points, as in the Front 
Points ; a Point of Sight, Points of Diftance, l^c» 
being laid down in the one as well as ihe other. 

10. Ichnography is the Figure of the Platform 
in PerfpeAive, oi" the Plan any Thing is_.to be 
raifed upon, 

11. Orthography in Perfpedive is the Figure 
of the Front or Forefide of an Objet^, as a Houfe, 
tfr. 5 or it is the Figure of Juch an Objed directly 
oppofite to the ]Jye. A« the Ichnography repre- 
fents the Plaji, the Orthography rcprefents the 

Side oppofite to the Eye. 

12. Sccno- 
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fa. Scenography is what exhifeils the Obje£l 
^uice perfe£l, with all its Diminutions and Sha^ ' 
clows. Front, Sides, Height, and all raifed on the 
geometrical Plam 



CHAP. iir. 
General Rules, or Laws, in regard to Per- 
spective. 

Yet every Line which in the Objeft or geo-r 
metrical Figure is ftraight, perpendicular, or 
parallel to its Bafe, be fo alfo in its fcenographic 
Delineations, or in the Pefcription thereof in all 
its Dimenfions fuch as ft appears to the Eye j and 
'tet the hines which in the Objeft return at right 
Angels from the fore-rtght Side be drawn in like 
Wanner fcenographically from the Point of Sight, 

Let all ftraight Lines, which ih the Objeft re- 
turn from the fore-right Side, run. In a fccnt>- 
graphii; Figure, into the horizontal Line. 

Let the OBjeft' you intend to delineate^ ffiand- 
ihg on your right Hand,, be placed alfo on the 
right Hand of the Point of Sight, andithat on the 
left Hand, on that Hand of the fame Point i as alfo* 
tli6% which i^juft before, in the Middle of it; 

Let thofe Lines which, in th^ Objed; are equi* 
diitant from the returning Line, be drawn, in the^ 
B 3 fceno-- 
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fcenographlc Figure from that Point found in the 
. Horizon^ 

In fetting off the Altitude of Columns, Pcdef- 
tals, and the like, meafure the Height from the 
bafe Line upward in the Front or fore-right Side ; 
and a vifual Ray down that Point in the Front, 
Ihall limit the Altitude of the Column, or Pillar, 
all the Way behind the front Side, or orthogra^ 
phic Appearance, even to the Point of Sight. This 
Rule muft be obferved in all Figures, as well 
where there is a Front, or fore-right Side, as 
where there is none. , 

'In delineating Ovdls, Circles, Arches, Croffes^ ' 
Spirals, and crofs Arches, or any,other Figure in 
the Roof of any Room, firft draw ichnographi- 
cally, and fo, with Perpendiculars from the moft 
eminent Points thereof, carry it up to the Ceil- 
ing, from which feveral Points carry on the; 
Figure. 

The centre in any fcenographlc regular Figure 
is/ound by drawing crofs Li n^s from tixc pppofite 
Angles: for the Point where the E)1^onaIs crofs 
is the Centre. 

A ground-plane of Squares is alike, ))0th :?ibovc 
and below the horizontal Line, only the nu>re it 
is diflant either above or btncath the Horiaon, the 
Squares wLlI be fo much the larger or. wider. 

In 
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In drawing i pcrfpeflive Figure wher^ m^njr 
Lines come together, you may, for the dircding 
of your Eye, draw the Diagonals in Red, the vi- 
fual Lines in Black, the Perpen'diculars in Green, 
or'any other different Colour, from that whith 

you intend the Figure fliall be of, 

• .' r 

- Having confidered the Height, Diftance,' tthA 
Pofition of the Figure^ and drawn it accordingly, 
with Side or Angle againft the Bafe, raife PerV 
pendioilars, from the feveral Angles or defigned 
Points, from the Figure to the Bafe, and tranf^ 
fer the Leogth of each Perpendrcular from the 
Place' where it touches the Baf^^to the Bafe on 
the Side oppofite to the Point of Diftance, fo will 
the Diametrals drawn to the Perpendiculars in the 
Bafe, by Interfedlion with the Diagonals, drawn 
to the feveral transferred Diftances, give the An- 
gles of the Figures i and fo Lines drawn from cm 
Point to another, will circumfcribe the fcenognu 
phic -Figure. 

If in a LandHdp there be any ftanding Waters^ 
as Rivers, Ponds, and the like, place the horizon-* 
tal Line level with the fartbeft Sight or Appears 
ance of it. 

If there be any Houfes or the like in the Pic- 
ture, confider their Pofition, that you may find 
from what Point in the horizontal Lines to draw 
the Front and Sides thereof. 

B4 In 
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In defcribing Things at a great Diftance,^bb- 
ferve the Proportion, both in Magnitude and Dif- 
tance» in the Draught, which appears from the 
Objea to the Eye. 

In co}ouring and fbadowing of every Thing, 
you muit do the fame in your Pifture which you 
pbferve with your Eye, cfpecially in Obje<as lying 
near ; but according as the Diftance growt 
greater, fo the Colours, muft be fainter, till at laft 
ihey lofe themfelves in a darkifli Sky^colour* 



CHAP. IV. 

C^DSSIONINC* 

^r*H£ Dcfign IS the firft Idea of a large Worle 
' * drawn roughly and in little, with an Inten- 
*lion to be execute^ and finifted at larger and 
this Defign, according to the Rules ofMathema* 
ticians, makes the Objeft of Perfpedlive. 

/ The Art of Drawing or ^Painting has been by 
fome of the greateft Matters divided into the De» 
fign, ox Draught, the Proportion, the Expreflion^ 
the Claro-obfcuro, the Ordonnance, the Colour- 
ing, and the Perfpefliv'e, 

' The Defign is the fimple Contour, or Outr 
lines of the Figures intended to be.reprefented| 
or the Lines that termipate^and circumfcribe ibem ; 

fuck. 
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Aich Deftgn is fometimcs drawn In* Crayons'^ of 
Ink, without any Shadows at all *, ibtnetimes'itiS 
hatched, that is^ the Shadows are exprefled by; 
-fe'nfible Outlines, iiftially drawn acrofs each^ 
«thcr with the Pcn^ Crayon, or Graver. Sora^ ' 
times again, the Shadows are done with the 
€rayon rubbed^fo as that there do not appear znf 
Lines : at other Times, the Grains or Strokes oif 
the Crayon appear as not being rubbed :• fome* 
times the Defign is wafhed^ that rs, the Shadow^ 
:are done with a Pencil in Indian Ink^ or fome 
other Liquor;. and fometimes the Defign is co-^ 
loured, that is, Colours are laid on muchlikd' 
tfaofe- intended for the grand Work, 

The eflintLd Requifites of a Defrgn ' are Cor^ 
jsednefis^ Tafte^ Elegance, Charafter, Expreffion^ 
and* Perfpecftive,' Corre£lnefs depends on the 
Juftnefs of the Proportions, and Knowtedge of" 
Anatomy* Tafte is a' certain Manner of Cor* 
re6lnefs peculiar to one's felfj derived either froni 
Natttre, Mailers,* or Studie6, oral! of them united. 
El^ance gives a delicacy^ that not only ^Irikes^ 
Perfons of Judgment, but communicates an^ 
Agreeablenefs' that pkafes univerfali t. • The 
Ciuirafter is^ what isr peculiar to* each Thing^^ 
wherein^ there muft be Diverfity, infomtich that, 
every Thing has its peculiar Char^fter to diftin- 
guifh it* Tlie Expreffion U tlie Reprefentatioii 
0fthe Far^ of a-Paiatir^ or a Figure> according.: 
B 5^ to 



to the SittHttion they arc in with regard to tbt ^ 
Point of Sight, 

.: The Defigti, or Draught, is a Part of the^ 
^grcateft Iiiiport and Extent in Drawing. It is 
Acquired chiefly by Genius and Application, Rules 
|>eing of lefs aval) here than in any other Branch 
fdf the Art, as Colouring, &r. The principal 
Rules that regard Defign are, that Novices accuf- 
tom themfelves to copy good (Originals, at iirft 
-Sight I not to ufe Squares in Drawing, left they 
fiintand confine their Judgment ;. to defign well 
from Life before they pradife Perfpedive ; to 
learn to adjuft the Size of their Figures to the 
vifual Angle, and the Diftance of the Eye from 
She Model or Object ; to mark but all tlie Parts of 
their Defign before they begin to (bade ; to make 
their Contours in great Pieces, without taking 
Kotice of the little iMufcIes and other Breaks ; to 
make themfelves Matters of the Rules of Perfpecr 
five ; to obferve the Perpendicular, Parallel and 
Piftance of every Stroke ; to compare and oppofif 
the Parts that meet and.traverfe the Perpendicular, 
fo as ,to form a Kind of Sq^uare in the Mind, which 
is the great and altnoft tn^^ only Rule of Defigning . 
juftly s to have a Regard, not only to the Model, 
but to the Part already defigned, there being no 
fuch Thing a9 Defigning with &n& Juftnefs, but 
by comparing and proportioning every Part tq 

the 
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the firft. All the other Rules relate immediately 
to Pcrfpcftivc. 

There are feveral Methods. invented of defigii^ 
ing mechanically. The following is tlie Method 
of the learned Sir Chrijlopher Wren^ and may l^e 
*put in Pradice with great Eafe. A, Fig. 6, is a 
fmall Sight with a ihort Arm, B, which may be 
turned round about and moved up and down the 
fmall Cylinder CD, which is fcrewcd into the 
Piece E D, at D : this Piece E D moving rounU 
about the Center E, by which Means the Sight 
may be removed either towards E or F. F is 
a Ruler fattened on the two Rulers G, G, which 
Rulers ferve-both to keep the fquare Frame S S S S 
perpendicular, and by their Aiding through tiie 
iijuarc Holes T, T, they ferve to ftay the Sighft 
either farther from, or nearer to, the faid Frame \ 
on which Frame is ftuck on with a little. Wax 
the Paper O O O O, whereon the Pidure is to 
be drawn by the Pen I. The Pen I is by a fmaH 
brafs Handle V fo fixed to the Ruler H H, that ' 
the Point I may be kept very firm, fo as always tl> 
touch the Paper, H H is a Ruler that is conftantlv 
by Means of the fmall Strings aaoybbh^ moved 
horizontally or parallel to itfelf i at the End of 
which is ftuck a fmall Pin, whofe Head P is the 
Sight which is to be moved up and down on the 
Dut-lincs of any Obje£L 

» . f. 

B 6 The 
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* The Contrivance of the Strings H this t The 

two Strings a a a^ bbhy are exadly of an equal 

Length ; two Ends of them are faftened into a fmall 

(eadea Weighty whkh is employed in a Socket 

<on the Backfide of the Frame, and.ferves exa£Uy 

. to coumerpoife the Ruler HH, being of an equal 

Weight with it. The other two Ends of them 

. are faftened to twa foiall Pins H H, after they 

have rolled about the fmall Puliies M^, LI^ 

K K» by J^eans of which Puliies if the Pen I be 

taken bold o^ and moved up and down the Papeit 

the String moving very eafily, the Ruler will aL- 

ways remain in a horirontal Pofition.. 

^ The Manner of ufing it is thus : Set the Inw 
«firum^nt upon a Table, and fix the Sight A at 
what Height above the Table, and at what Dif. 
tance from the Frame S S S S, you pleafc. Then 
looking through the Sight Ay holding the 'Pen I 
in your Hand, move the Head of the Pin P up and 
down the Out-lines of the Objeft, and the Point 
of the Pen 1 will defcribe on the Paper OOOO^ 
the Shape, of the Obje&io traced* 

Another mechanical Method ofDefigningmuch 
pra£tifed is ))y Means 'of the Camera'-obfcura $ 
being a Machine that reprefents an artificial Eye, 
-wherein the Images of external Objefts are ex- 
hibited diftlnflly in tlieir native Colouw, either 
inv^rtedly or ere£t» The Camera»obicura, or 

darkened 
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^a^kened Room,, is made after two difkr^xA Me-» 
tbodsy one^ the Camera-obfcura, properly (k 
called^ that is, any large Room made as ds^rk a6 
poiEble, fo as tp exclude all Light but that which 
is to pafs through the Hole and Lra» in a Ball 
fixed in a Window in the faid Room» 

The other is made in various Forms, as that of 
a Box, the Sid^s of which foU out, C^r. for the^ 
Conveniency of carrying it from Place to Place^ 

For the Conftru£fion of a Camera-oblcura,^!. 
Darken the Room E F, Fig. 7, leaving only* one 
little Aperture open in the Window at V, on the 
Side I K, facing the Profpeft ABCD. a. In 
this Aperture fit a Lens, either plane Convex, or 
Convex on both Sideis. 3*. At a due Dtffaruie, to 
be determined by Experience, fpread a P^per oir 
white Cloth, unlefs^ there be a white Wall' for the 
Purpofe : Then on this G H, the defired Objects 
A B CD will be delineatedinvertcdly. 4. If you 
would have them appear ereft, place a ^concave 
Lens between the Centre and the Focus of the firft 
L^ns, or receive the Image on a plane Speculum 
inclined to the Horizon undfer an Angle of'JU^i 
or have two Lenfes included in a Draw-tube 
inftead of onci If the Aperture do riot exceed 
the Bignefs of a Pea^the Objefts will be rcpre-. 
fented without any Lens at alL And' thus th^ 
Objefts may be drawn or copied to the greatefl 
Degree of Accuracy, * 

For 
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For a fiirtber Explanation upon this Head, as 
•Ifo for feveral other mechanical Methods of 
taking Draughts, istc, we refer the curious and 
unexperienced Reader to The Art ofDrawingy and 
Painting-in fFater-Gflcurs^ lately publifhed by the 
Editor of this Traa. 



CHAP. V. 



Tbi FouNDATfoN, Method, £^r. of 
Perspsctiyb. 

Perspective is either employed in repre« 
* fenting the Ichnographles, or Ground-plats 
of Objefts, or the Scenographies, or Reprefenta- 
txons of the Obje£b themfdves. 

The Foundation of Perfpeaive may be thus 
conceived : Suppofe the Pentagon ABDEF, Fig. 
8, were to be reprefentcd by the Rules of Per- 
fpeflive on the tranfparent Plane V P, placed per- 
pendicularly on the horizontal jplane HR, dotted 
Lines are imagined to pafs from the Eye C to each 
Point on the Pentagon, CA, CB, CD, t^c. which 
are fuppofed in their PafTage through the Plane^ 
PV, to leave their Traces or Vcftiges in the Points 
(tj bj d^ Cfff. on the Plane, and thereby to delineate 
the Pentagon ahd ef\ which, as it ftrikes the 

Eye 
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Eje by tlie fame Rays that the original Pentagon 
A B D E F rfocs, will lie a true Perfpcaivc Reprc^ 
fentationofit. 

The Bufinefs of Pcrfpeflivc therefore is to lay 
down geometrical Rules for finding the Points 
tf, i, i, i^f'i upon the Plane. 

By the following Examples it will appear diat 
the whole Pradice of Perfpe<5tive is built upon th« 
Foundation already laid down. 

Thus to find the Perfpeilive. Appearance of a 
Triangle, ABC, Fig. 9. between the Eye and 
the Triangle, draw the Line D £, which is called 
the Fundamental Line; from 2 draw 2 V, repre* 
fendng the perpendicular Diftance of the Eye 
above the Fundamental Line, be it what it will ; 
and through V draw, at right Angles to 2 V, H K 
parallel to D E : Theh will the Plane D H K E 
reprefent the tranfparent Plane, on which the ' 
Perfpeftive Reprcfentation is to be made. • Next, 
to find the Perfpe£live Points of the Angles of the 
Triangle, let fall Perpendiculars A i, C 2, B 3, 
from the Angles to the Fundamental D £ ; fet 
oiF thefe» Perpendiculars upon the Fundamental, 
oppofite to the Point of Diftance ^ to B, A, C, 
From 1, 2, 3, draw Lines to the principal Point V j 
and from the Points A, B, and C, in the Funda- 
mental Line, draw the right Lines AK, BK: 
C K to the Point of Diftancp K \ which is To 

called 
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ealied bdtaufe the SpeAator ought to be fo fir n-^ 
moved from the Figure or Painting, as it is diftant 
from the principal Point V. The Points <r, h^ and o; 
where the vifual Lines V i, V 2, V 3, interfea 
the Lines of Diftance AK, BK,CK, will be 
angular Points of the Tiiangle ab^c, the true 
Reprefentation of A B C- 

By proceeding m this Manner iXrltfr the angular 
Points of any right-lined Figure, whether regular 
or irregular, it will be very eafy to reprefent it ix» 
Perfpeftive : However, in Pradice, feveral com- 
pendious Methods will occur tocvery Artift.- 

* Agaihjifthe fcenographic Appearance of any 
Solid were to be reprcfented ; fuppofe of a trian'- ' 
gular prifm, the Bafe of which is the Triangle mno^' 
Fig. 10, you need only find .the upper Surface of itj" 
in the fame Manner afs you found the lower, or, 
Bafe ; and then joining the correfponding Points bj^ 
fight Lines, you will have the true Reprefemation 
of the Solid in Perfpeftive. So that the Work t9 
fhc fame as before ; only you take a new Funda> 
mental Line, as much higher than the former, as- 
is the Altitude of that Solid the fcenographic Re-- 
prefentation of which you would delineate. 

But there is ftill a more ^commodious Way^' 
which is this : Having found, as above, the Bafe 
or Tchnographic Plane mno^ let Ferpendiculara^ 

be 
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tc ereiSlcd to the Faiidamental Line frdmthe thr^ 
angular Points, which will exprefs the Altitudes 
of thofe Points. But becaufe thefe Altitudes^ 
tho.ugh equal in the Body or Solid itfelf) will ap« 
pear unequal in the fcenographic View, the far- 
theft ofF appearing lefs than thofe neaxer the £ye» 
their true proportional Heights may be thus de- 
termined. Any where in the Fundamental Line, 
Jet A B be erefted perpendicularly, and equal to 
the true Altitude ; or, if the Figure have difFerent 
' Altitudes, let them be transferred into the Per* 
pendicular A B j and from the Points A and B, 
and from all the Points of intermediate Altitudes, 
if there be any fuch, draw right Lines to the Point 
of Sight V: Thofe Lines AV, BV, will con- 
fiitate a Triangle with A B, within which all 
the Points of Altitude will be contained. Through 
the Points onrriy draw Parallels to the Funda* 
mental Line j and from the Points a a^ ^c. ere<Sk 
Perpendiculars to thofe Parallels ; and th© Points 
ivhere they interfe<a the Lines A V, B V, as iii 
a ay h by fcfr. will determine the apparent Height 
of the Solid in that fcenographic Pofuion to the 
Dye in V, 

In Pra£kice, thefe Parallels and Perpendiculars 
arc eafily drawn, by Means of a good drawing 
Board, or Table, fitted for the Purpofe. 



T# 
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To exhibit the Perfpcftive of a Pavement, con- 
fifting of (quare Stones viewed direSIy. Divide 
the Side A Bj Fig. ii, transferred to the Funda- 
mental Line D E, into as many equal Parts as 
there are fquare Stones in one Row. From the 
feveral Points of Divifion draw right Lines to the 
principal Point V, and from A to the Point of 
Diftance K, draw a right Line A K, and from 
B to the other Point of Diftance L, - draw another^ 
LB. Through the Points of the Interfeftions of 
the correfponding Lines draw 'right Lines on each 
Side, to be produced to the right Lines A V and 
B V. Tben will Afg B be the Appearance of 
the Pavement AFGB. 

^ To exhibit the Pcrfpe£livc Appearance of a 
Square ABDC, Fig. 12, feen obliquely, and 
having one of its Sides A B in the Fundamental 
Line* The Square being viewed obliquely, af- 
fun^e the principal Point V, in the horizontal 
Line H R, in fuch a Manner, as that a Perpen- 
liicular to the Fundamental Line .may fall with* 
out the 3i<le of the Square A B, at leaft may not 
bifeft it 5 and make V K the Diftance of the Eye. 
Transfer the Perpendiculars A C and B D to the 
Fundamental Line D E j and draw the right 
Lines K B, KD 5 as alfo A V and V C : Then 
will A and B be their own Appearances 5 and c 
and d the Appearances of the Points C and D. 

Confe^p 
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Confequently, A r rf B is the Appearance of the 
Square A BDC. 

If the Square A C B D be at a Diftance from 
the FundamentaL Line D E, which yet rareijr 
happens in Praftice, the Diftances of the Angles 
A and B muft likewife be transferred to jhe Fun- 
damental Line ; and even the oblique View itfelf 
is not very common. - ' 

TheRcafon why Objedls appear the fmaller 
as they are at the greater Diftance is, that they 
:lppear according to the Angle of the Eye, where- 
in they are Teen 5 and tUs Angle is taken at the 
tyei where * the Lines terminating the Obje£h 
Aieet. • 

The Eye A,_Fig. 13, for Inftance, viewing 
the ObjcGt B C, will di-aw the Rays A B and A G 
which give the Angle BAC 5 fo that an Objfc6l 
viewed under a greater Angle* will appear hrgcr; 
and another under a lefs Angle fmaller : For 
Aat finkMfig equal' Objefls, thcfe at tlife greateft 
Dfftance Appear fmalleft j and confequently, that 
jn all Perfpeftive the remoteft OKjefts muft be 
made the fmalleft, will be manifeft from the Fi- 
gure : the Obj^as BC, DE, FG, HI- and Kf.; 
being all equal, but at rfiffe^^nt l^iiftances from 
the Eye, it U evident that the^Ahgle DAE is left 
than the Angle BAC, that- FAG is lefs thttt 
i. . ^ DAEs 
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DAE, that HAI is kfs than FAG, and thnt 
KAh is lefs thati HAL Hence the (econi^ 
third, fourth, and fifth Objeds, will appear fmaller 
and fmaller, though really all equal, inafmuch as 
the Angles diminiih in Froportioh as the Obje(5b 
recede* 

If die Eye, on the other Hand, were removed 
to M, KL would appear xthe largcft, and B(X 
no bigger than N O. 

Hence it follows, that, as ObjeiSU appear fuch 
as is the Angle they, are feen under, if feveral 
X'ines be drawn betwee^ the Sides of the (si^t 
Triangle, they will all appear eg^ual i Thus all 
the Lines comprized between the Sides QN an4 
OP, Fig. 14, of the Triangle NOP, will appear 
equal to each other j and as Objefls comprehended 
iinder the favpe Angle feem eqtial, fo adl compre->^ 
bended under a greater Angle mtid feem greater^ 
and all under a fmaller Angle, lefs. 

Thus much being premifed, if ttere be a* 
number of Columns or Pilafters to be ranged in* 
Perfpedlive on each* Side of a Hall, Chutch^ pr 
tike like, they muft of NeceiTity be all made undes 
the fame Angle, and all tend to- ope common 
Point in the, Horizon Oj Fig. 15* , For Inftance^ 
Iff from the Points D E, the^ Eye being placed at 
Af and viewing the firft Obje(9: U E^ you draor 
the vifuai Ray^ D O and E O^ they will make 

the 



the Triangle DOE, which will include tlie 
Columns D E, F G, H I, K L, MN, fo as they 
will a)l appear equal. 

What has been faid of the Sides is likcwife to 
be underdood of the Ceilings and Pavements ; the 
diminutions of the Angles of remote Objefts, 
placed either above or below, following the fame 
Rule as thpfe placed laterally. Trees being ranged 
by the fame Law, h^ve the fame Effeft as the 
Columns, i^c* for being all comprehended in tho* 
fame Angle, and the two Rays having each its 
own Angle, and all the Angles meetiag in a 
Point, they form a third, jwhich is the Earth, and 
a fourth, which may be fuppofed the Air, and thu^, 
afford an elegant ProfpetEl, 

To exhibit the Pcrfpeftive of a Circle, I. If the 
Circle be fmall, circumfcribe a Square about it ; 
Draw Diagonals and Diameters^^ ^ and d e^ Fig,"^ 
16, ihterfe6ling each other at right Angles j and 
draw the right Lines fg and b c parallel to the 
Diameter de through b andy^ as alfo through 
y and g draw right Lines meeting the Fundamen- 
tal Line in the Points 3 and 4. To the principal' 
Point V draw right Lines V i, V j, V 4, V 2,' 
and to the Points of Diftancc L and K draw the 
right Linens L 2 and K. i. Laflly, conneS the 
IJoints of InterfeiSion, <?, ^, d-^Jy h^g^ e^ r, with the 
Arches ab^bd^ Jf^ &Cf Thus will a bdf h gia 
h^ the Appearance of the Circle* 

If 
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If the Circle be large,' on the Middle of the 
Fundamental AB, Fig. 17, defcribe a Semicir- 
cle, and from the feveral Points of the Periphery 
C, F, G, H, I, i^c. to the Fundamental Line, let 
ftll Perpendiculars C i, F 2, G 3, H 4, 1 5, t^c. 
From the Points A, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, fisfr. draw right 
Lines to the principal Point V j as alfo a right 
Line from B to the Point of Diftance Lj and 
another from A to the Point of Diftance K. 
Through the common InterfcSion draw right 
Lines, as in the preceding Cafe : TTius we {hall 
have the Points e^f^g^hy r, which are the Repre- 
fentations of thefe A, C, F, G, H, I, which being 
conne^ed as before, ^ive the Projection of, the 
Circle. 

Hence appears not only how any curvilinear . 
Figure may be projeSed on a Plane, but alfo how 
any Pavement confifting of any kind of Stones 
may be delineated in Perfpcdive. 



CHAP. VL 

Of the general PraRice £/* Perspective^ ai it 
regards Drawing. 

'TpHE praQical Part of Perfpeftive is only 

the Application of thefe Rules to the ac« 

tual Defcription of Objefts. But as this Part 

is purely Mathematical, its Affiftance towvds 

9 Drawing 
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Drawing is only what can be performed bj Rufe^ 
and Compafs, and can therefore ftridly (erve only* 
for finding the Images of Points of which they are 
compofcd ; and as thefe are infinite, it is endlefs 
to find them all by the ftria Rules : Whence it 
becomes necefiary, after a fufficient Number of 
them are found, to complete the Im^e by the Help 
of Drawing ; to the better efFe<aing of which 
thefe Points ferve as jsl Guide. Thus when a CircU 
is to be defcribed, the practical Rules ferve to find 
a fufficient Number of Points in the Circumfe* 
rence, which, being neatly joined by the Hand, will 
perfed the Image, fo that in firidnefs nothing, 
in this Image is found by Mathematical Rules fave 
the few particular Points ; the Reft owea its being 
to the Hand of the Drawer. 

Thus alfo, if any complicafted Figure be pro- 
pofcd, it may not be eafy to apply the praftical 
Rules to the Defcription of every minute Part ; 
^but by enclofing that FigQre in a regular one 
properly fubdivided, and reduced into Perlpeftive, 
this will ferve as a Help, whereby a Perfon flcilled 
in Drawing may with Eafe defcribe the Obje£t 
propofed. Upon the Whole, where the Boundaries 
of the propofed Obje£ls confift of ftraight Lines 
and plain Surface?, they may be defcribed direftly 
by theRul.es of Perfpe£live : But when they are 
curvilinear, either in their Sides or Surfeces, the. 
pradical Rules can only ferve for the Defcription 

of 
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of fach right-lined Cafes as may conveniently en- 
cloTc the Objeds, and which will enable the De« 
figner to draw them within thofe known Bounds 
with a fufficient Degree of Exadnefs, 

It is therefore in vain to feek by. the pradicat 
Rales of PcrfpeSive to defcribe all the; little Hol- 
lows and Prominences of Objects ; the different 
Light and Shade of their Parts ; or their fmaller 
Windings and Turnings ; the infinite Variety of 
the Folds in Drapery ; of theSoughs and Leaves 
of Trees ; or the Features and Limbs of Men and 
Animals $ much lefs^to give them that Roundnefs 
and Softnefs, that Force and Spirit, that Eafmefs 
and Freedom of Poftulre j that ExprefSon and 
Grace, which are rcquiilte ' to a good Pifture. 
For the Rules defigned to anfwer thefe Purpofcs 
the Reader is defired to confult The Art cfDrawingy 
already referred to. 

Perfpedlive, then, nanft. content itfelf with its 
peculiar Province of exhibiting a Kind of Rough- 
draught, to ferve as a Ground- work, and to af- 
certain the general Proportions and Places of the 
Objeds, according to their fuppofed Situations, 
leaving the Reft to be fini(hed, beautified^ and or- 
namented by a Hand fkilful in Drawing. 

It is true, Perfpeflive is of moft ufe where it, 

is moft^vantcd, and where a Deviation from its 

Rules would be moft.obfcrvable, as in defcribina:" 

X all 
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an regular figures, Pieces of ArchiteSure, and 
other ObjeSs of that Sort, where the particular 
Tendency of the* feveral Lines is moft remark- 
able : 7 he Rule and Compafs, in fuch Cafes, 
being much more exa£l than any Defcription 
made by Hand: But ftHl the Figure defcribcd 
by the Perfpediive Rules will need many H^plps 
from Drawing : The Capitals and other Orna- 
ments of Pillars, and their Entablatures, the 
Strength of Light and Shade, the apparent 
Roundnefs and Protuberance of the fcreral Parts, 
muft owe their Beauty and Finifhing to the De- 
figncr's Hand : But with regard to fuch Objefts 
as have no conftant and certain determinate Shape 
or Size, fuch as Clouds, Hills, Trees, ~ Rivers, 
uneven Grounds, and the like, there is a much 
larger Latitude allowable, provided the general 
Bulk, or natural Shape of thofe ObJc£ts be in 
fome Meafure obfcrved, fo as not to make them 
appear unnatural or monftrous. 

But although the UriQ. praftipal Rules of Per- 
fpe<aive are in a great' Meafure confined to the 
Defcription -of right-lined Figures, yet the Know- 
ledge of the general Laws of this Science is of 
great and neceflary Ufe to inform the Judgment 
after what Manner the Images of any propofed 
Lines fliould run, which Way they fhould tend, 
and where terminate; and thereby enables it the 
better >o determine what Appearance any Objeds 
C ought 
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ought to put on according to their different Si- 
tuations and Diftances ; it accufloms the Eye to 
judge with greater Certainty of the Relations be« 
tween real Obje^ and their peripedive Defcrip-. 
tions i and the Hand to draw the (ame accord^ 
ingly 9 suid direds the Judgment readily to dif- 
cover any confiderable Error therein, which might 
ptherwife efcape Notice, fiefides that, when the 
Ground or general Plan, and the principal Parts 
of a Pidure are firft laid down according to the 
Rules, every Thing elfe will more naturally fall ia 
with them^ and every remarkable Deviation from 
the }uft Rules will be the more readily perceived^ 
and die eafier avoided or redlified ; fo that although 
it may be infinitely tedious or abfolutely impriac- 
tkable to defcribe every minute Part of a Piflure 
by the ftrid mechanical Ruizes, yet the employ- 
ing them, where they can be the moft commo- 
<iioufly ufed, will give the Pidure.in general fuch 
a Look as will guide the Artift in Drawing the 
other Parts, without any obvious Inconfiftency. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP, vn. 

A mchanical Method ^PERSPECTtvs. 

|^o& the Benefit of fuch as are unacquainted 
*' with Mathematics, we propofe to lay dowa 
the following Diredions, whereby they may lay 
any Plan in Pcrfpcftivc> and raife Pillars ^r 
Buildings to due Heights, according to theirpro- 
per Diftances. 

Suppofe, LLDBA, Fig. l8, a fquarc. Piece 
of Pavement, confifting of twenty-five Pieces of 
Marble^ each a Foot fquare : It muft be mea* 
fured exaAly^ and laid regularly down upon Pa* 
per ; and for the fake of a more diftin£t Notion 
how every particular Square will appear when 
you have a true perfpe<3ive View 6f them, mark 
every other Stone op Marble black j or elfc num* 
bcr cachpf them as in the Figure^, which is di- 
vided into Squares, every other oae of which may 
be made to appear black, like the three at the 
Bottom marked BCD: or 1234, anfwering 
to thofe which are m^ked in PerfpefUve with 
the fimte Numbers, 

\ ^ 

Now to.ky your Plan in PerfpeAive^-fix your 

Point iof Sight as you oUerve in the Figure ^ or 

more or lefs to the right or lef^ as you think 

^ > ; C 2 proper*: 
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proper : Then draw the Line K K parallel to, 
and at what Diftance you will from LL; and 
raife. a Line on each Side from L t^ K, to forqi 
the Figure you fee, as a Frame to your' Piflure ; 
then draw a Line from the Corner K, which is 
the Point of Diftance, to the oppofite Corner L ; ' 
and this tine will regulate your Work. Thus 
far done, draw Lines from the Squares of your 
Plan to the Point of Sight, as exad as poffible i 
and wherever your Line of Diftance cuts thofe 
Lines, there draw Lines parallel to the Line L L^ 
which will give you the Squares in Perfpeflive, 
or the true Figure of every Square : Thus D ia 
the Pcrfpefiive Plan anfwers to B in the mea- 
fured Plan, and i, 2, 3, and 4, anfwcr to their 
CQxreiponding Squares in the fame Flan. ^ 

Now it remains to dired you how to raife either 
Pillars, Trees, Houfes, or any other Bodies, ac« 
cording to their refpeSive Height^ at diiFerent 
Diftances and Proportions, on the Plan you bave^ 
laid down. 

Having your Plan meafured out in Perlpe£Hye - 
into Squares of a Foot, or any other Meafure^ 
let one of thefe Squares, i 4 in Fig. 19, fervc for 
the Bafe of a Pillar a foot thick. Mark the Line 
LK, by the Scale of the Ground-plain, into equs^l 
Proportions or Feet; a^b^c^di whicJi being to 
mahy Feet high, and ftanding on the Bafe, are 

Uprights, 
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Uprights, hot in Peffpeftivc. Then draw a Line, 
4 5 parallel to i r. Jpinr and 5, and then you 
have the Front of a Body three Feet l^igh and 
one Foot wide, being that which you were to raife* 
From 4 draw a Line, with a Black-lead Pencil, 
to the Point of Sight ; and from 3 raife a Line 
paralfeh to 4 5, till it touches the penciled Line 
pacing from 5 to the Point of Sight, which will 
give you the Side Appearance of the Column or 
Body, as you will fee it from the Place where 
you ftand. 

Then, with a Pencil, from c draw a Line to 
the Point of Sight, which will determine the Line 
6 7 that bounds the Perfpeftive View of the Co-, 
lumn atop. Afterwards from 2 raife a penciled 
Line parallel to ^ r or i ir, till it touches the 
Line drawn from c to the Point of Sight j draw 
then 6 7 parallel to c 5, and you will have the 
Square of the Top of the. Column, as obferved 
from A, which is fuppofed to be the Place where 
you ftand. 

It is to be obferv)ed, that the Line drawn from 
2 to 6 is only an imaginary Line, and in confe- 
qiience is to be rubbed out, becaufe not being 
feen from the Place where you ftand, it muft not 
appear in the Drawing. The fame may be un- 
derftood of the Line draiVn from r tq 2 j but it 
is neceflary that they appear in the Draught, on 
C 3 account 
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account that they direA you how to regulate the 
Top of yovr Cdumn, and to place it widi Cer« 
tainty upon its Bafe. 

LafUy, finifli your Column with Lines only» 
that is, from i to r> from 4 to 5, from 3 to 7^ 
from f to 5, from 6 to 7, and from i to 4^ 
whereby you will have the true Reprefentation of 
the Column, as in Fig. 20. 

When this is done, you may cteSj: another 
Coluiiin on any one of the Squares in the fame 
Manner, obferving to fling your Shades all on 
one Side, and being able to mafter thefe few Ex* 
amples, which may coft you very little Trouble, 
you will be capfible of doing any Thing in this 
Way. 



PART 
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CHAP. I. 
6y Painting upon GlAss. 

pAiNTiNG upon Glafs is an Art which 
has generally appeared fd difficult, that few 
have fucceeded in the Attempt, and yet there is 
no Reprefentation of any Portrait can appear 
more elegant than in a Picture done well in this 
Manner.^ For here there is all the Softnefs and 
Tendernefs that ean be defired in a Picture ; and 
it b cafy to work, as there are no Out-)ines to 
draw, or Shades to makey but the Colours^ a^t 
put on without the Trouble of either. 

The Pictures which are ufed on this Occafion 
are thofe done in Mezzotinto \ for their Shades 
being rubbed down with an Inftrument on the 
Copper- plates, the feveral Lines which are drawn 
to represent the fhady Part of any common Print 
are, by this Means, jdned together, and appear as 
ibft and united as ill any Piece done with Indian Ink, 

Being ^ovided with fucb Prints as you like^ 
cut off the Paper of the Margin^ fo that none be 
C4 left 
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left but the Print itfclf : then taking fome of the 
fineft Crown-glafs, have it cut cxacftly to the 
Size of your Prints ; and having well cleaned the 
Glafs, lay fome Venice Turpentine, as Mn as 
poffiblc, on one Side thereof, with a Brufli made 
of Hog*s Hair ; and if you perceive the Turpen- 
tine to lie unequally, pafs a Piece of Wood made 
like a flat Ruler over ft, till it lies equal in every 
Part ; then wet the Back of your Print with a 
Sponge dipt in Water, and lay it with the Pic- 
ture-fide next the Turpentine upon the Glafs; 
taking care that every Part of it Tie clofe to the 
Glafs, and that there are no Bubbles or Blifiers 
to be feen : then you may roll it over^wih a 
wccdcn Ruler m,adc like a Cylinder, of two 
Inches diametcry to fix it clofe to the Glafp^ 
When this is done, wet the Back of your Print 
with a Sponge as before, till the Paper will rub 
off with your Fingers : then rub it grntly till there 
reirmins only the Pi£lure itfelf on the Glafs, and 
thus you vnU have all the Lines and Shades very 
vifible, and as if it were a fine Drawing in Indian 
Ink. Then let it remain till the next Day to 
^ry ; for otherwife the Colours will not take, be- 
caufe they are ground in Oil. . 

Materials proper for Painting upon Glass* 

The feveral Sorts of Colours gnound in Oil 
for th's Purpofe, and tied up in little Bladders, 
];nay be had at moft Colour-fliops.. Offhck you 
are to provide gs follow : 

Whites. 



Flake-white, 
White- lead. 

Y E I, L o w s# 
Englifh Pink; * 
Yellow Okef, ' ' 
Dutch Pink. 
Yellow Orpiment* 
■ I 

i - R /E D S# \ 

ttofePinld. I 
Vermilion. ^ 
RedLead^ , 
I|idian Red. 
Lakcw. ' 
Carmine. ' 

• B i^ u f s. . 
Ultrairiarihe. 
Blue Bice. 
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Vcrdiiir.^ 

PrufRanBIuOr 
Saunders Blue# 
Indigo. 

B i A C K s. 

Lamp Black. 

Ivory Bhck. ' * "^ 

Greens^ 

[ VQi^igieife diftillfcd. 
Yerdigrcafe dnd YeMow 

Oker mixt, 
Verdigreafe ind English 

Pink mixt. ^ 
Verdtgrcaft «nd Dutch 

Pink jnixt. 

/ Br© w n ^. 
Spanrfh Brown. ' 
... Umber. 



. Being provided with thcfe Cdours, you may 
niix di^m one with another to what Degree of 
dolour yoii think proper^ upon a Pallet^ by means 
of a fmoofh Knife, with a tend«r bending Blade, 
adding a little mose of oo^ Colour to another, 
aod mixii:% them well till you Haye them to your 
Mind.— 

To* get the Cplour out of the Bladders, pricJr a 

Hole at the Bottom of each Bladder you defign to" 

ufe, and pre(s ihe Bladder till you have Colour 

enough upon your Pallet only for theprelentUTe ;•' 

• Cs for 
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for m aDajr'ft Ti«ie the Colours will dry^ and taa 
never be roeovercd 

For Paindng upon Glafi, the Artift is direacd 
to provide himTelf with a Bok about two Feet and 
• Half long, five Inches high, and fixteen wide^ 
with PartitioDs in it as foUpw : 



H 

55- 



n 



No. 4» For dry 
Colours* 



No. 6. For the 

Colours in Bladders, 

zM for Ac Pallet. 



No. 3. For Bottles of 
Oil, and a Knife. 



7S 

i 



It is thought expedient, that the Ufe o£ this 
Box, which is to keep all the Materials xequifite 
for Painting upon Glafs together, and pfcferve 
diem clean, (hould, along with the Ufe of thefe 
Materiak, be particularly explained. 

No. I 
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Nt>. t muft be a Box of tinned Iron placed in 
tfae great wooden Box for holding Oil ofTur- 
t>enrine, to cl«in the Peneils after having done 
jwurWork. 

In painting, 70a muft take Care to ujfe otitft 
one Pencil in a Colour ^ or to have a Pencil f(^ 
oach; and as foon as you have done ufing them for 
the Day, to dean them from the Colourt, by dip- 
ping d)em intp the Oil of Turpentine^ and laying 
the hairy Part of the Pencil upon the tinned Divi- 
, fion betwe^en No. 1, and No. 2, pi-effing your Fin- 
ger pretty hard upon the Hair, and drawing it four 
or five Times over the Tih, by which Means the 
Cblours that com^ out of the Pencil will fall into 
the TinBoX) Nb. 2^ and the Pencils. will be clean i 
and the fi^veral Mix^tures of Colours that fall there 
with (heir Oils will become a good Size for Gold*. 

Then. lay your Pencils with their Sticks in the: 
Box, No. 5, whereby they will be fit for Uie upon 
tiie next Occafion. Itis to be remarked that the 

' Pencils fhould be of two Sorts, that is, fome of' 
Camel's Hair^ being iuch as will come to a Point;^. 
when the Colour is in them, and fome^dry Brufhea 

, of white Hair, to be uiid only for joiniog one Co- 
lour with another) when they are juft laid on> iq 
order that they, may appear foft, and that the Place 
where the Paj^itcf leaves off abruptly may aot bc^ 
difUngui&ecL. s. . 

C6 The 
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The Painter upon Glafs fliould at kaft liave 
three Dozctn of Camel^s Hair Pencils, with Sticks 
to each about ten Inches or a Foot lonf, made of 
Cedar' or Brafil-wood j though fomc nice Peifbns 
have them turned in Ivory. 

At No. 4, there (hould be a Cafe of Wood di- 
vided into feveral Parts for .keeping your dry Co- 
lours itiy fuch as Carmine and Ultramarine, with 
others to grind upon Occafion : Thcfe Divifions 
ferve to keep the Colours from mixing with each 
other, and thereby fpoiling one another. Thf? 
finer or richer Colours, fuch as Uhramarine or 
Carmine, may rather be bought thus in Powder 
than ground in Oil, becaufe in that &a(i; they arf 
apt CO dry by Degrees, and be loft: 

The Method of grinding theie in Oil is, to put 
a little of either of them upon a polifhed Marble, 
and with a Drop or two of Oil to mix them by 
Means of a foft bladed Knife, and the^ lay it oa 
your Pallet- It may be obferved that a very little 
of cither Ultramarine or Carmine will ferve, be- 
caufe the Teaft touch of either on the light 3ides of 
your Drawing will give the Pidlure a caftt 

If you have Occafion to grind any other Colours 
coarfer than thefe in their Powder, you muft [ht 
provided with a MuUer made of a very hard Stone 
knd finely polifhed' j Porphyry made in the Shape 
of a Sugar-loaf is the beft Sort of Mailer, though 

Marble 
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Msurble is.gpo^^ a$ is alfo.ady Stone <hat will (ear 
a Polifb, and even Glafs, Cryflid,.or any fucb 
like Materials. . 

In grinding a large Quantity of Colours, yOii 
are to confider that your Oil muft be in : prp^'f 
tion, and never fo much as to overcome the. Quah-i 
tity of Colour, which in the grinding^ you xmf 
ebferve will frequently turn from under the Mai- 
ler ; in that ^iife Ycrape it up with. .a Knife, and 
place it uoder the MuJUer agaia till it is as fine as 
you defire it* Then put itjmmediately into a 
Piece of Bladder, after having, firftimmerged the 
Bladder in warm* Water to foften it; theor tie it 
up, and let it remam to be. ufed as directed un<# 
derneath* 

Let the Partition No. 3 be lioad; witli Tin 0€> 
tinned Iron, becaufe it is jo enclofe the Bladders 
of Turpentine and Linfeed Oil, as alfo thofe of 
Nu^ and burnt Oil, which you (bould alwjfys 
keep by you ; and which, in the taking in and 
out, would greafe and ftain the Wood ; whereas^ 
the Tin will preferve it from any Stain from the 
Oil. . 

No. 6, which is in the Middle' of the Boar, 
fhould alfo be made of Tin pr tinned Iron, to 
take in and out at Pleafure ^ becaufe it is to con- 
tain all the Bladders of oilfd Colours; and.as^ 
fome of them will frequently be ufed^ the, Place 

for 
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fer iecpiiig dicm muft odicrwiA JNeome gred)^. 
OKmr dufe ihould be lai4 the Pallet, ^icfi^ everyt 
Night after having done your Work, (hould b^ 
cleaned from the Colours put upon it ; or dfe 
Mvered wkh its Cdoun in Water till the next- 
Day. To keep your PaMet clean, rub it with Oil 
of Turpentine and a coar(b Linen-doth ; and af*- 
Uerwards with Nut or Linfeed-oil, till itis dry. 

But take what care yon wiU of your Oil-co*> 
burg in finall QiasidtieS) when diey are expofed 
to the Air, there will be a Coat, or thick bard^^ 
Cr^ft orer ihem in a Dwy or two,, ^tch indeed 
may be taken off with a Knife, but yet much of 
Ihe Colour will be loft. After this Cruft is taken 
off, the Reft of the Colour will be fit for Ufe ;, 
and if it is too thick,, you may put a Drop or two^ 
Of Linfeed-oil to it, and mix it well with a ten-^ 
deiT'-bladed Knife* Some People i}^u{lng Ulti-a* 
nartne and Carmine^ on Account of their great 
Price, only put a Drop of Oil upon their Pallet,, 
and put as much Colour^ to it as they thidk will 
i be fufficient ; thus working them together with a 
Knife, which is, without doubt^ mote faving than 
to mix it on the Stone. 

n^^Mattmr rf ufint ^^ C01.OUII8 in Painting^ 
upm GtAss; 

As the Lines and Shades of ycur PiAure hap- 

. pen to open, fo you ought to difpofe your Co« 

lours : that is, lay the lighter Coloitrs firft on the 

lighter 
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WtjtUbBt PLms of your Prints^ mi Ae <brker < 
the Aodtil Places ; aad if yoa lave once laid oa- 
the brighter Colours, it is mo great Matter wlie« 
dier the darker Sorts are laid a little over tltfw^t 
fbr the firft Colour laid en will Ude ^ImkMtm 
aAerwards* As for Enmsfle : 

Yellow %• 

Tke tighteft Ydlow iaxf be laid on fiffft» aHid 
Ae Dutch Pink will fliade it. 

R X s. 

The Red Lead may lie laid <m firll» as (he 
brighteft Red Colour i and to iliade it with Lake 
or Carmine will bring jour Pidure to a beautiful 
Scarlet, e^ual to the £neft Tin&re of the Dye oC 

CochioeaU ' 

Lay Qp firft tb^ Blue-bice, and fhadb it with 
Indigo ; or eife take Ultramarine and lay it on ia 
the Lig^t^ and fliade it with IndigQi 

G R a B N 8» \ 

Lay on firft feme Verdigreafe^ and then a Mix- 
ture of that and Dutch^Pink i and you may make 
this Gxeen as Yellow as you defire it by adding 
more Dutch Pink as you lee Occafion» 

Let it bies.remembered, that, when any of thefe 
GdiMM are teo ftrong, they may be lightened to 
atoy Degree, by mtaiog While with tbem upon 

t r^ 



Jom PaUit;-or you may,. on the other hand, 
darken tbem as much as yoa think fit, by mixing 
them with deeper. Colours. 

. JHfavj^ painted: ypiir. Glafs, it muft ftand to^ 
dry for three or fourcIJajffi, i^fi^rt it wiU be fit te-; 
put into a Frame. 
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. . . > 

Of the ^m4king pf-Qi^nsiifH^J^ DrfTC4ilbur^. 

HpHEUfe of Crayons for dry-colouring is To 
.■*• neceflary in taking Views and Ptofpeias,' andt 
''tJiere>are fo few Crayons that are good of the Sort^ 
that the Way of making them is thought a necef- 
fary Article to be known by every one who is a 
Lover of Drawing and Painting. 

White. * ; 

As to Whilw we have ,no Occafionr for any^* 
other than that of white foft Chalk, which ftiould 
be fawed into Lengths of an Inch and a Half, ^or 
two Inches ; and there are little Saws made on 
Purpofe for fuch Ufes, about four Inches long, and" 
very thin, ^ 

When you have fawed your Crayons of ChaHc, 
which fliould be at mpft a Quarter, of an Inch? 
thic]c> round ofF the Corners with a Penknife ;. 

fu)d 
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aiid point them^ by drawing your Penknife up- 
wards from the Place where you Point is to be. 
You ought to have a Dozen or ,two of thcfe, to be 
in a Cafe by themfelves ; or they will bie diC* 
coloured by the other Colours. 

Yellow Pas. tils, or Crayons* 

Yellows come next, which fhould be divided 
into four or five Degrees of Colour. 

Firft Yellow. Take fomc Grounds of Starch 
and Flowers of Brimfton?, mix them well with a 
Knife upon a polifhed Marble, fo that they pro* 
duc'e the Colour of Straw, or fuch a Yellow as" 
will (hew iifelf faintiyi then pour a little Milk 
to them, or a little pale Ale-wort, till the Colour 
becomes like a Pafte ; then fpread the Pafte on a 
fmooth Piece of Chalk, with a broad Knife, till 
it is about the third Part of an Inch thick, and 
Jet it lie till it* is half dry j then with a. (harp 
Knife cut it ih Lengths of an inch and a Half^ 
about the fourth Part of an Inch wide, and roll 
it thin between two little Pieces of Board, till it 
is round like a Straw^and Point i( as is directed 
for the Chalk. If you pleafe you may ufe ground 
Chalk inftead of Grounds of Starch. 

Second Yellow. This is made of Yellow Okefi 
ground well with fair Water, and then dried and 
beaten. Mix it with ground Chalk, in fuch a Qaan^ 
tity as that it may be a little deeper than the for- 
5ier Colour, and mix this up with pale Ale-wort^ 

ia 
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in which a little white Sugar-candy may be drf* 
folved i and make thefe into Crayons as the former.^ 

Third Yellow. Grind Yellow Oker with Wa* 
ter, with a Stone and Muller, and when it is dry^ 
beat it very fine, ' and make it mto Pafttls or 
Prayons with pale Ale-wort, or Size made witb> 
Glover's Leather, boiled in Water till it comes to a. 
Jelly \ ufe it as before dtre^kd^ and roll the Paftib 
between two Boards, 

Fourth Yellow. Take Englifli Pink, grind ifr 
as the former with Water, alid when it is dry, beat 
it fine, and mix it wkh a very little ground Chalky 
till it is deeper than the former Colour ; then put 
to it fome Wort of pale Ale, and ftir all well to— 
sgether, and make it into Paftils or Crayons, bjr 
foiling it in the foregoing Manner. 

Fifth Yellow* EngKfli Pink is to be ground' 
M the former^ and to be made into Paftils or 
Crayons by itfelf, with pale Ak-wort» 

Sixth Yellow. Dutch Pink is^ to be ufed at. 
the former, mixed with pale Ale^wort^ or Milk^ 
and then rolled and dried.. 

Seventh Yellow.. Orpiment ia one of the moft 
^ilbnous C<jours that can be ufed \ however it 
is one of the moft beautiful Sort^ and is next to* 
Orangei-cdour* This muft have a little gi oundl 
Chalk <nixed with it, well tempered together, and 
made up vrith pale Ale-wor^ with a little Gum* 
< dragonu 
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ingon diflblved in it ; and then rolled ap Into 
Pafttis like the Ibrmer. { 

O&ANGJK- Colours. 
Firft Onugc-colour* Take yellow Orpimentv 
mix jt with pale Ale-wort, and when it is in Pafte 
roll it> and make it into Paftils or Crayons, 

Second Orange-colour. Take Orpiment and 
Red Lead, (let the Red Lead ber?ry finely ground 
in Water, and dried) then mix a little of this with 
your Orpiment, till you have the Colour you de« 
fire ; and putting it in Ibme Ate-wort, whereiii 
fbme Gum-dragon has been diflblved, make it 
into a Pafte, and roll it into Paftils or Crayons, 

' Third Orange-colour. Take Englifli Pink» 
grind it well, and put to it as much Vermilion as 
will make it of the Colour you defire | mix thefe 
up with Ale-wort^ that has been boiled till it is 
more glutinous than ordinary, 'and make it into 
Paftils or Crayons as before. 

Fourth Orange-colour, Take Englifh Pink^ 
linely ground, and put to it as much Red Lta<l^ 
y^ell ground, as will make it agreeable to your 
Dcfign, mix thefe Well with Alc-wort^boilcd to a 
Thickncfs, and make them into Crayons. 

Fifth Orangey-colour. Take fome Dutch Fink» 
well ground, and mix it with fome Red Lead 
finely powdered, to the Cefour you want ; then 
with Ale-wort, or Milk, make it into a Pafte, and 
snake that into Ps|fttls as beforcv 

Take 
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Take care in the Mixture of th^fe Colours th;ft 
they have as many different. Shades as poffible. 

Reds* 
• Firft Red, Take Red Jea'd, grind it well with 
Water, then dry it and beat it to a fine Powder, 
and put to it fome Chalk or White-lead finely 
ground to heighten it; mix this with Ale- wort, 
wherein a little .Gum-dragon has been boiled, 
make it into a Pafte, and roll it into Crayons. Of 
thfs your Paflils fhould be made, fome deeper, 
others paler. 

Second Red. Take Red-lead, and grind tt 
well with a Marble and MuUer, make it into a 
Pafte with Ale-wort, in which Gum*dragon has 
been boiled. 

Third Red. Red-oket wants no Preparation, 
but fawing, as directed for Chalk, in the firft 
Article. 

Fourth Red, Take Vermilion, ground fine, 
and mix it with fome fine Cha^k, or White-lead, 
well pulverized j divide the Corapofition into three 
Parts ; and by adding more of the White to one 
Aan iuiother, you may make three different Co-' 
lours 5 then put Ale-wort boiled thick to each, 
and make them feverajly into Pafte, and then into 
Paflils. 

: Fifth Red. Take Vermilion, grind it well, 
and mix. it with Ale- wort, that hatl^ been boiled 

to 
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to a Thkknefs with Gum*dragon, till It Is a Pafte^ 
then roll it into Crayons or Paftils. ' 

Sixth Red. Take fome good Lake, well 
ground with Water upon a Marble, and when it 
is well dried and powdered, divide it into three 
Parcels, a Ad mix with each as niiich Chalk or 
White-lead ground fine, as will make them of 
different Colours, then work them feverally into 
Pafte, and afterwards into Crayons* 

SiQirenth Red. Take fine Lake, and reduce it 
to as finie Powder ^ you can, with Water $ and 
when it is dry, and again finely powdered, mix it 
with Ale-wort, and make it into Paftils or Crayons, 

Eighth Red. Take Indian R«d,-grind it well 
with Water, and dry it like the other Colours; 
then mix it with Ale-wort that has been boiled to 
a Tbicknefs with a little Gum-dragon. This 
al6tte will be avery flrong Colour i but you (hould 
mix fome pf it with White in two or three dif^ 
ferent Manners, to be Shades to one another. 

Ninth Red. Take Rofe Pink, and cut it into 
the $hape of Crayons, without any Preparation^ 
Carmine may betoo dear for them, for a Shilling's 
worth would make but a wry fmall Crayon. 

Purples. 

Firft Purple. Take R^ofe Pink finely ground 

and powdered, mix it well with a little Saunders^ 

± blue^ 
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bltte^ till the Powder appears of the Colour you 
defire it ; then make it into Pafte with Al^-woit 
diickened with Gum-dragon| and roll it into the 
Ffgure of Crayons. - ^ 

Second Purple. Take I#ake finely ground and 
waflicd, put to it as much Blue- bice as is fuffi- 
cient to make it of a reddi(h Purple s and vary 
this in two or three Manners, each li^tor dian 
^ the other* In the lig^er Sorts, put a fufficient 
Quantity of Chalk, or White^lead well ground^, 
and mix tbem up with Ale-wort boAed to a Thick- 
ndk with Gum-dragon^ andrdi them into Paftils. 

Third Purple. Take fome Lake well ground, 
and add to it as much Pruffian Blue as will make 
it of the Cdour yon defire i mix thefe very wdi 
together in fevei»I Parceb, making fome more 
inclined to Red tt^n the^others ; and to the fi^nteft 
Purple of tbem add ground Chalk at Pleafiire i 
and make thde (bi^eraUy into Pafte widi Ak-wcM't 
thickened by boiltng, fo make them after the fame 
Manner as the former into Paftils. 

B L u £ $« 

Firft Blue. Blue-bice is the lightcft Blue- 
colour that is ufed ; it muft be well ground with 
common Water on a fine Marble i and allowing 
it to dry, reduce it again to Powder, afterwards 
hy it in four Parcels, and to three of them put 
fome Chadk» ^r White-lead, in different Propor- 
tion% fo that whM tikty ciuie to ^ mixed, tvtfy 

one 
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one may be lighter than the other. Mix tbefe 
feparately with Ale-wort thickened with Scraps of 
ijlover^s Leather ; and after being in Pafte to 
your Mind| make them into Crayons. The fourth 
Part of the Blue*bice muft be made up by itfelf 
in the like Manner. 

Second Blue. Take Verdlter well ground on t - 
fine Marble^ lay it in four Parcels^ and mix one 
of them purely with a tiiin Size made of Glover's 
Shreds aiid Ale-wort, jind mix ^e other three 
Parts with feveral Proportions of Chalk, or White- 
lead, well ground, fo as to make Shades to one 
another i make thefe into Pafte with Ale-wort 
tiiickened with Gum-dragon, and then into 
Crayons. 

Third Bfue"; Take fome Pruffian Blue well 
groujid, lay it in four Parcels on your Marble^ 
and with three cf them mix ibme Chalk, or 
White-le^d well ground, to make them of dif- 
ferent Degrees of Colour, and the fourth muft 
be alone. Make the three mixed Colours into a 
Pafte with pale Ale-wort 1>oiled till it thickens 5 
and the plain Colour into a Pafte with Ale- wort 
boiled and thickened with Shavings of White- 
leather from the Glovers* Make adl th^fe int« 
Paftils. - 

Fourth Blue. Take Rock Indigo well grottol 
with Water on a Marble ; dry. it, and leduce it 
to Powder a fteond Time> then divide it 1910^ 
Parcels as before, and with two or three Parts 

of 
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of thefe Parcels mix different Proportions of 
ground Chalk, or' White-lead ground, to make 
them deeper or paler, and let one Part be the 
fimple Colour, To the mixed Colours put fome 
Ale-wort thickened with boiling ; and mix them 
to Paftes, and then make them into Paftils. 

As for the plain Indigo, mix it with Ale-wort 
thickened by boiling with Glover's Shreds of white 
Leather, and theh make it into Crayons* 

B L A c )c s. 

Firft Black. The Black commonly ufed as ^ 

* 'Crayon is Charcoal cut into Lengths ; the fofteft 

and beft is that made of Willow. You (hould 

have a Dozen of thefe at lea;!, becaufe Black and 

White are much more uff4 than any other Colour* 

Second Black, Take Ivory-black ground very 
fine with common Water, and add to it a very 
{inall Quantity of ground Indigo, for a bluifb Caft 
win enliven the Blacky and help that Deadnefs 
which a plain Black always carries with it« 

' - Browns. 

Firft Brown. Take for a light Brown ibme 
Fuller's Earth ; grind it well with Water, and 
mix it with fome ground Chalk, or White-lead^ 
to make it into different Colours, that is, lighter br 
darker as you think proper ; mix this up with pale 
Ale-wort boiled thick,' and have at leaft four Sorts 
0fit. * 

Second 
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Second Brov/n* Take ibme Spanifh Brown 
ground very well, and mix it with feme Fuller's 
Earth to make it lighter, becaufe the Spanilh 
Brown is a dark Colour of itfelf ; and« having 
made this mixture, you may put a little Cha|k Co 
fome of it, or White-lead ground in diifcrent 
Proportions, to make it of difFcrent Shades. 
Thefe being by far the lighter Browns, rhix them 
feveraJly in Paftes with a light Size of Fifli-glue, 
»r Ifinglafs and Watei" ; and mix fome of them 
with pale Ale-wort boiled thick, or thick Water- 
gruel boiled with Gum-dragon j then make them 
into Crayons. 

Third Brown. Take -Spanifli Brown ground 
fine, and fome Indian Red ; mix thefe well to- ^ 
gether, and to that put fome pale Ale-wort, till 
it becomes a Palle. You ftiay make feme of this 
Colour lighter with Chalk, or White-lead ground; 
then roll it into Paflils. 

Greens. 

Firft Green. Take fome Vcrdlgreafe, and 
boil it in fharp Vinegary when it boils, add a 
lietle Tartar powdered, which will fo diflblve the 
Verdigreafe, that the Liquor will be of a fine 
Colour i then fet the Liquor in little Gallipots, 
cxpofed to the Air, which will dry the Colour, 
and then it will diflblve in common Water. This 
may be taken with, as much warm Ale-wort as 
vvill cover it, and will diflblve the Green ; then 
D make 
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wake It into Paftils, with ground White-chalk, 
as much as you think fit. 

Second Green* Take common Verdigreafe 
ground with Vinegar on a Marble, waih it well 
with Water ; the Manner of which is, to throw 
the Verdigreafe into Water, and in half a Mi- 
nute to pour off the Water into a Cup, and let 
it fettle ; then pour the Water Yrom it, and waih 
k, again in the fame Way, and when this is dry 
.make it into Paftils with Ale- wort. 

Third Green. Take Verdigreafe prepared as 
before, finely powdered, and mix it with a little 
Pruffian Blue in feveral Proportions. In the lighteft 
Sorts put a little White, or the brighteft Ycl- 
low well ground, to make Varieties of Colour j 
mix all ihefc with pale Ale-wort boiled to a 
Thicknefs. ^^ 

Fourth Green. Take Indigo well ground, and 
fome EngliQi Pink ; mix thefe well together upon 
a Marble, and when they are well powdered, 
make them into a Pafte, and roll' them up with 
a foft Size and Oil into the Shape of Crayons, or 
with pale Ale-wort or thick Water-gruel j but 
when you ufe Water-grud, it muft be ftrained 
and boiled with fome Gum-dragon. 

Fifth Green. Take Blue-bice ground fine, 
add to it fome Dutch Pink well -ground ; mix 
them in Parcels, and prepare them in Shades to . 
I oni 
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:^e another; ^hen make them into Paftes^ and 
roll them into Paflils. 

The Liquid you ufe to make them into Paftils 
muft be Ale^wort boiled a little thick. 

Sixth Green. Take Rock Indigo ground very 
'fine with Water on a Marble, and when it is 
dry beat it fine again ; then divide it into Parcels 
on the Marble, and to fome of them put a little 
Flo,wers of Brimflbne in greater or lefs Quantities ; 
to others Flowers of Brimftone srnd Diitch Pink 
mixed, fo that you may have a Variety of Colours, 
When you have thus made the different Shades 
yoH intend, then make them into Paftes with 
Ale-wort thickened by boiling with Glover's Shreds 
of white Leather, or a little Gum-dragon ; and 
roll them into Crayons* 

Sieventh Green. Grind Rock-Indigo with 
Water, and put to it in feveral Parcels, as much 
Dutch Pink as you think fit, to make your Greens 
of various Shades ; when thefe are well mixed, 
put to them fome Ale* wort thickened by boiling, 
with which make them into Paftes ^ then roll 
them into Paftils. 

The ReSfon why thefe Paftils are better than 
thofe which in common are bought at Shops, is 
becaufe they are generally made to© ftiff with 
GumS) and fo will hardly touch 4^e Paper ; all 
thefe will work freely, and exprefs the fevenU 
Colours you defire. 

Dz The 
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Th€ Rcafon why you arc to make fivo or fix 
Shades of each Colour is, becaufe we cannot mix 
any when we ufe them i whereas in oil-paintings 
and painting in Water-colours, we can make 
what Mixtures we pleafe in an Inftant: And 
when we are about a Painting or Drawing in 
Crayons, which happens to have a great Variety 
of Colours in it, we ought to have every Sort of 
Colour that can be thought of. 

Thefe Ccdours (hould be kept in a Box par- 
titioned, fevery Sort by itfcl^ viz. 

The White. 

Yellows. Lay the brighter Sorts in one, and 
the deeper Sorts in another, till you come to the 

Orange-colours. ^ 

Orange-colours. The lighter Sorts in one 
Apartment, and the deeper in another. 

Reds. The paler Sorts, or Flefli colours, in 
one Apartment, the brighter Reds in another, the 
ftronger Reds in another, and the deepcft Reds in 
another ; every one with its proper Shades, till 
you come towards Purple. 

Purples. The paler Sorts inclining to Red ki 
one j^partment ; the next Sorts, more inclining 
to Blue, in anf^er, with their Shades ; and tfaofe 
which are next to Blue^ with their Shades, in Sl 
Part bv themfelves. 

Blues 
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Bftes fliould follow the Purples j put the Iighfell 
in the firft Apartment, the next Degree in ano^ 
tber, a third, into another, and .the fourth to the 
lad into others : But the PrufHan Blue keep quit& 
by itfelf, and its Mixtures by thenifelves ; it ferves^ 
very well in this way to fupply the place of Ul- 
tramarine, and it is much cheaper. And befides^ 
in this .Way of Crayon- d^^^wing, the Preparatioa 
of PruiEan-blue does very well ahfwcr the fame 
End, though that Colour will not do in Water-- . 
colours, or even laft in Oil-colours, if it come 
to be expofed to the Weather : for in either Cafe 
it changes to a dirty Yellow-colour, but, it is 
found that the Crayons hold by being embodied as 
is dire(3ed abovcr 

Greens fliouId ^e divided into three or four 
Sorts, and with their Shades be laid in feveral' 
Apartments. , 

Browns fhould be likewife laid in three or fouf 
parcels with their proper Shades, and be laid eacfar 
in an Apartment of one great Box, and the Painter 
fhould- never be without Crayons of Charcoal in 
another Cafe. With all thefe he will be com- 
pletely furnifhed, and when he goes out to take 
any View, he (hould have one of every Sort di- 
vided after the foregoing Manner to carry in hi^ 
Pocket. 

The Paper which Ihould be ufed on this oc-- 

cstfvon is rough Venice-paper, almoft like our 

D 3 white* 
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lAi^ed brown Paper, which the ftiffer it is the 
better : and that Sort of it which is called Cap- 
paper, is by Experience found to be the bcft, bc- 
caufe upon fuch the Colours moft eafily diflribute 
themfelves. By thefc Means every one may takt 
. figures in their proper Colours,*as they naturally 
appear to the Eye, becaufcf he may match th« 
Colours as they appear, with the Crayons he has 
fey him ; and as the Crayons are dry they will- 
not alter their Colour : but the wetted Colours 
will appear deeper when they arc wet than wheU 
dry, which i^ apt to deceive ihe Eye of a v3e« 
{inner, 

InJiruSlms for the IJfe cfC It- a Y H $• 

W;Ht» you ufe yoUr Crayons, remember that 
y4it point them from the Bottom upwards, and 
that you do not make the Points too fliarp, unlefe 
in the WJiitc-chalk, the Red-oker, and th« 
Charcoal, 

A good pretty Sort of Drawing may be mad* 
0n Blue- paper with only Chalk and Charcoal ; 
the ftrong Lights and the dark Shades make a. fine 
Contr^ft, anda-pleafant Appearance in a Drawing, 

For the Principles of Drawing, and the Direc- 
tions neceffary for attaining that ufeful Art, toge- 
ther with fome farther Inftruflions, on the Doc- 
trine of Colours of all Sorts ufcd in Painting, we 

• would 
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won W recommend to the Reader dXzvpful Perufal 
of Tbi Art of Drawing and Painting in IFakr 
Colours^ already referred to« . 
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The Method of Etching. 

p TCHING is a Manner of Engraving on Copper^ 
^^ wherein the Lines or Strokes, inftead^ of being 
cttt with a Tool or Graver^ are eaten in with 
Aqua-fortis, ^ 

Etching has feveral Advantages over Gravingi 
firfl:, as being done with more Eafe and Expedi- 
tion ; fecondly, as requiring fewer Inftruments ; 
and thirdly, as reprcfentirtg curious Kinds of Sub- 
jeils better and more agreeably to Nature, as 
Landlkips, Ruins, Grounds, and fnrjaH, faint, 
loofe, remote Obje<Ss, as Buildings, ^c^ 

Of the proper InflruntentSy Materials^ and Method of 
preparing thefe Materials^ ufed In Etching. 

The principal* Inftrumfents for Etching, are 
the Etching-needles, the Qil-ftonc, Brufli-pen- 
cils, the Burniftier, t)ie Scraper, the Cornpafles, 
the Ruler, the Stift, and the Frame and IVough : 
the Materials are tHfe hard and foff Varnifh, pre- 
pared Oil, and A qua-fortis. 

»+ Thf 
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.The Needles are to be chofen of feveral Sizes, 
of a fine Grain, and fucb as will break without 
binding. Thefe are to be fixed in round Sticks, 
of firm Wood, about fix Inches in Length, and 
of the Thicknefs ofz large Goofe-quill : they are 
to fland out of the Sticks about a Quarter of an' 
Inch, or fomething better. Of thefe you (hould 
have twenty at leaft, which may be fixed in fuch 
Sticks as to have a Pencil at the other End. 

The Ufe of the Oil-ftone is for whetting the 
Needles, which, if you would have the Points 
round, mud be whetted ihort upon the Stone, by 
turning them round ; and if you would have them 
Hoping, they are firft to be blunted upon the OiU 
{lone, and then whetted floping on one fide only> 
tin they come to a fhort and roundi(h Oval. 

-The Brulh-pencil is to cleanfe the Work, wipe 
off Duft, and to ftrike the Colours even over the 
Ground or Varnifh, when laid upon the Plate. 

The Burniflier is a well hardened Piece of Steel, 
fomcwhat roundilh at the End, for fmoothing and 
giving a Luftre tp the Plate, ^c. 

The Scraper is one of the Inftruments fitted 
for, clearing the Plate of all deeper Scratches or 
Stroke?, which the Burniflier will not take away.. 

Th« 
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The chief Ufc of the Compafles is in meafuringf 
Diftances, or ftrikiiig. Circles, or fome Part of* 
Portion of them, where yoil would ha?e your Work ' 
to be exadl. 

• The Ruler is ufed chiefly in drawing all the- 
ftraight Hatches or Lines of the Defign upon the* 
Plate ; or to mark out Diftances- upon ftraight? 
Lines, -^ 

The Scift isr ufed for drawing through ali the" 
outmoft' Lines or Circumferences of the Printj* 
Pattern, or Drawing, which is etching after. 

The Frame is an entire Board, about the Top' 
and Sides whereof is fattened a Ledge about two' 
Inches broad, to keep the Aqua-fortis from run- 
ning off from the Sides, when it is^pour^ on : 
the lower End of this Board is.tobe placed in the 
Trough, and to lean floping againft a Wail, or 
fome other Thing, in which are to be placed fix 
feveralPegs of Wood to reft the Plate upon,- 

The Trough is made of a fine firm Pfece of^ 
Elm or Oak, fet upon four Legs, the Hollow 
whereof is^ to be four Inches wide, and of fuch » 
Length as may be fit for ufe. The Hollow muft- 
be fomething deeper in* the Middle than etfewhere, 
that the Water running thither may fal) throughf 
a Hole (made there for that. Purpofej. into an^ 
earthen Pan well kaded« The Infide of this 
Ds Board 
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Board and Trough mud be covered with a thick 
Oil-colour to hinder the Aqua-forcis from eating 
or rotting the Board. 

The hard Varnifli for Etching is made as fol- 
lows. Take Burgundy or Greek Pitch, ten 
Ounces ; of Colophony or Refm, the fame Quan- 
tity ; of Nut-oily eight Ounces ^ melt the Pitch 
or Refm in an earthen Pan over a flow Fire j then 
put in the Oil, and let them boil /or the Space of 
half an Hour: after this fet it onatlower Fire, 
and let tt cool a little till tt appears like a gluey 
Syrup: then cool it a little more ; ftrain it, and 
when it is almoft cold, put it into a glazed Pot for 
Ufe. This will keep good for upwards of feven 
Years. 

To make the (oft Varnifli for Etching, take of 
Virg'ti-wax, fix Ounces ; Maftich in Drops, four 
Ounces^ Afphaltum, two Ounces : grind the 
. Maftich and Afphaltum feparately, very fine; 
and fift them through a very fine Hair-fieve : then 
melt the Wax in an Earthen Pot, and ftrew in the 
Maftich and A^baltum, ftirring them upon the 
Fire, till they are well difiblved and mixed, which 
will be in about half an Hour : then let it cool a 
little, and pour it into a Bafon of fair Water, but 
fufFer notr the Dregs to go in : afterwards having 
wetted your Hands, take it out of the Water, and 
■lake it up ijito Rolls before it is cold* 
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V^it Br for ' a red Ground, take Reddle ad; grind 
it verj well^ and temper it with Varni(h ; if for a 
white Ground, take Refin, four Ounces ; Waic, 
two Ounces ; melt them together^ adding Venc- 
fitn Ccrufe^ finely ground, four Drams ; and if 
for. a black Ground, take Afphaltum, two Ounces ; 
Bees- wax, one Ounce ; melt them together, and. 
while they are warm lay the Mixture thinly on 
with a Lawn-rag. 

To m^ke the prepared Oil, heat Olive-oil in 
an earthen Pan, and put to it a^ much Sheep-* 
-fuet as that, being dr6pt upon a cold Thing, the 
Matter will be a little hardened and firm ; letthefe 
toil together for the Space of an Hour, till they 
become of a reddifh Colour, left they (hould fepa- 
ratc when' they come to be ufed. 

To make, the Aqua-fortis : Take of diftillod. 
White- wine Vinegar, one Quart ; of Sal«ammo«> 
Biac and Bay-^Ir,.each four Ounces j. of Verdi-s 
greafe,. almoft three Ounces j put all thefe to- 
gether into a pretty large, earthen Veflel well 
glazed, and covering the Pot clofe, (en it over a 
quick Fire, taking care that the Mixture, does not 
boi) over ; give it as fpecdily as you can two qt 
three great Walms/ and no more ; when it is 
ready to boil,,uncover the Pot^ and ftir it now and 
then witha bit of Stick, taking Care that it does 
iiot boil over : when it has boiled take it ofF, and 
D6 fct 
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fet it by to cool, keeping it clofe Covered,. and 
when it is cold, put it into a Glafs-bottle with a 
Glafs-ftopple* 

If it prove too ftrong in Etching, it maybe 
weakened with a Glafs or two of the iaoie Vinegar • 
you made it of. 

The Method of preparing the Plate and ujing iht- 
Vauuish for Etching. 

Take a Copper-plate about the Size of the 
Work, to be etched j hammer it very even and. 
fmooth ; then take a Pumice-ftone, free from 
Gravel, and thereby rub it with a little Water ; 
and afterwards with a few JOrbps of Olive-oil, 
rub it well with your Burniflier, and rub that with 
a Piece of Charcoal dipped in Water. Then 
with a Roller made of Black-felt, Caftor, or Bea-' 
ver-hat dipped in Olive-oil, rub it well for an 
Hour or more, till the Plate is glaeed and fiiffi- 
cientty poliQKd. 

The Plate being polHhed, heat it over a Cha- 
fing-diQi of Coals, and with a little Stick take 
feme of the firft Varnifh, and put a Drop of it 
on the Tip of your Finger, with which touch the 
PJate lightly and at equal Didances ; laying on, 
the Varnifli eqoally, and heating the Plate again 
as it grows cold, preferving it carefully from ga- 
thering any Puft or Filth, Then, with the Bail . 

of 
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dF your Thanabi claub it upon the Plate, ftHl wip^^ 
ipg your Hand over all, till you make it fmooth 
SMid equals in which cafe great care is to be taken 
that the Varniih is not too thick, nor your Hand 
fweaty. 

This being done, take a great lighted Candle 
tliat burns clear with a ihort SnufF, and placing 
the Corner of the Plate againft a Wall, and hold- 
ing the, varnifhed Sidfe of the Plate downwards 
over the Candle as clofe as you can, not to touch 
the Varnifh, guide the Flame all over the Plate, 
till it is all perfectly blacked, and preferve it from 
Duft and Filth till it is dry. 

Hang the varniflied Plate to dry over a Char- 
coal-fire, with the varni(hed Side upwards, which 
will fmoke : when the fmokc abates, take away 
the Plate, and with a pointed Stick fcratch the 
near Side of it, and if the Varnifh comes ofFeafily, ^ 
hang it over the Fire again for a little while, till 
the Varni(h will not eafily rub eS : then lake' it 
from off the Fire, and fet it by to cool. 

If the Varnifti would be too hard, caft cold 
Water on the Backfide of the Plate. 

The Method of nfing the foft Varnifh is as 

follows : Having made the Plate ready as before, 

rub -it well over with fine white Chalk fcraped^ 

and a fine Rag, not touching it with your Fingers, 

I Then 
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Tken Hy the Plat» ovesai Chafing-dllh, anif 
having tied up fonae of the Varnifli m a fine Rag^ 
rub it up and down the Plate^ fo tint as it meltSy^ 
it be neither too thick nor too thin i^ then finooth- 
k as well as yea can all one way with a Duck'»> 
Feather; and afterwards cVofswife, till it lies 
inboth and even* But care muft be taken that 
the Plate be, not too hot, for if it lie- till the 
Ground fmokes, the Moiflure will be dried upy. 
which will occafion the Grround to break,^ or fiy 
up, and fpoil the Work. 

Then having ready fome Ceruffe or White-lcadjc 
ground with Gum-water, fo that it is of a con- 
,venicnt Thicknefs for fpreading on the Copper^ 
ftrike the Plate with it crbfs over twice or thrice^, 
till it is fmoothj with a large Pencil or fmall Brufli- 
made o£a Sq.uirrel'» Tail, and after this fet it by^ 
till it dries.. * 

General DireShns for Etching. 

The Method of Etching is as follows : The 
Plate being covered over with a peculiar Ground 
or Varnifh, as already direded,. and that Side 
blackened with the Smoke of a Candle, the Back 
of the Defign or Draught is laid over the Varnifli^. 
being firft rubbed. with Red-chalk :. then the De** 
fign being laid on is to be transferred upon the 
varniflied Side of the Plate* This is done by- 
tracing over all the Lines and Strokes of the 

Draught 



Draught wrtb a Needle or Poiift, not very Qiarpi, 
'W^i^h, preffing the Paper clofe dow|i to the 
Ground, caufes the Wax to lay hold of the Red- 
chalk, and thus bringj' off with it the Marks of 
/thp fcveral Lines, fothat at length it (hows a Copy 
of the whole Defiga i» all its Corre<Sknefs. 

In the nie^n Time, it' is neceflary ta obfcrve^ 
that fuch Parts of the Plate as yoi* do not work 
upon are to be cov^ed with a Sheet of fine white- 
Paper, and a Sheet of brown ^l^apcr over that ;. 
upon this you may reft your Hand to keep it from-, 
the VarniflK If you make ufe of a Ruler, lay 
fome pjirt of it upon the Paper, that it may not 
rub off th^ Varnifli ; and take an efpecial car^ 
that no Duft or Filth get in between the Paper 
and die Vari^ifb, becaufe that would hurt it. 

The Draught or I>efign being thus chalked",, 
the Etcher next proceeds to draw thefeVeral Lines 
atid Contours with a pointed Tool through the 
Grounds upon the Copper. In doing this„ he 
mrakes ufe of Points of various Sizes, and prefle$ 
them on more flrongly or lightly according as the 
feveral Parts of the Figures, ^r» require more or 
lefs Strength or Boldnefs. * 

This being done, a Rim or Border of Wax is 
raifed round the Circumference of the Plate, to 
keep in the Aqua-fertis, and prevent it from run- . 

jjing 
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tiklg 0(F at the Edges ; and then it is poured orf 
the Plate (o prepared. The Ground or Varnife 
with which the Plate is covered defends it every 
where from the corrofive Quality of the Aqua- 
fortis, except in thofe Lines or Hatches cut through 
the Ground with the Points, which lying open^ 
the Water pafTes through them into the Copper^ 
and eats into it tlie Depth required, which being 
done it is povred off again. 

It is to be obferved, that the Aqua-fortis muff 
not continue equally long, or be poured on equally 
ovier dl the Parts of the Defign ; the remote Parts 
muft firft be eaten more flightly than thofe nearer 
to the View : For efFeding this, a Compofition 
of Oil and Greafe with which- they cove^ all the 
Parts that ar« to be bitten no farther, is made iHh' 
of; or elfe this Compofition is at firft laid on as a 
Defenfative, and taken off again when thty find 
it proper. In a WorJ, they are every now and^ 
then covering or uncovering one or another Part 
of the Defign as Occafibn requires^ 

The Management of the Aqua-fortis is the 
princifal Matter in^ the whole Art of Etching, 
and that on which the Effeta of the Whole chiefly- 
depends. The Workman muft be obfervant. as 
to the Ground, thmt it does not fail or give way 
in any Part to the Aqua-fortis; and if in any 
Place it does, to flop up that with common Var— 

niih* 
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liQu It mud be ^Ifo obferved, that a frefii Dip 
of Aqua-fortis miril never be given without firft 
wafliing out the Plate in fair Water, and drying 
it at the Fire, 

When the Aqua-fortis has performed its Part, 
the Ground muft be taken off, and the Plate 
waihed and dried ; after which the Artift muft 
examine it with his Graver in his Hand, to touch 
it up and heighten it where the Aqua-fortis, Ufc» 
has miiTed. 

Particular Dire^Uns for Etching. 

In making Lines or Hatches, as there muft be 
fome bigger and ibme lefs, fome ftraight and fome 
crooked, you muft ufc fcveral Sorts of Needles, 
bigger or lefs., as the Work requires. The large 
Lines are made by leaning hard on the Needle, 
the Point being fliort and thick ; (but a round 
Point will not cut the Varnilh clearly) or by mak- 
ing divers Lines or Hatches very clofe to one ano- 
ther, and then paffing over them again with a 
thicker Needle ; or by making t&em with a pretty 
large Needle, and letting the Aqua-fortis be the 
longer thereon* 

If your Lines or Hatches ihould be of an equal 
Thicknefs from End to End, lean on the Needle 
with an equal force j leaning lightly where you 
would have the Lines or Strokes fine orfmall; 

and 
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and heavier where you would have them appear 
deep or large. If the 'Lines be too fiiiall, paft 
over them again with a fliort but round Point, of 
fuch a Bignefs aiS you would have the Line of, 
leaning ftrongly where you would have it deep. 

The Ms^nner of holding the Needle with an ovat 
Point, which is moft proper for making large 
and deep Strokes, much refembles that of a Pen ; 
only the flat Side whttted is ufually held next^the 
Thumb i yet it may be.ufed with the Face of- 
the Oval turned towards the Side of the little 
Finger, ' ^ 

Ifyoi^ would end with a fine Stroke^ you ttiovii 
draw it with a fine Needle; and in ufing the ovaf 
P4}ints^ hold them as upright and ftraight in your 
Hand, as you can, ftriking your Strokes firmljr 
and freely, for that will add much to their Beauty^ 
and Clearncfs. 

In etching Landfkip?, ypu muft ufe flender 
Points for faint Strokes to thofe Places at the 
greateft Diftance from View,, as alfo thofe ncareflr 
the Light ; and you muft be careful, while at 
work, to bruih off all t&e Duft worked off with . 
the Needles*. 

It is necefEfcry to oBferve, that you aught to be^ 
fo far Mafter of the Art of Drawing, as to be able 
to copy any Priat or Painting cxaiily,. and to- 

draw 
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Jraw after good Heads of Plafter or Figures, ac- 
cording to your own Fanc)r> and to (hadow every 
Thing "exadlly according to Art: and, therefore, 
when you imitate Plafter, be fore to take the true 
Out-lines or Circumferences ; and taking Notice 
how the Shadow falls, to do it Very faint, as foft 
as the Defign requires. Therefore it is convex 
nient, that you be able to hatch with the Pen ex- 
a^ly, after good. Copies; and w.hen you can do 
that, to draw after Plafter^ and then to draw from. 
the Life* 

In order to take the Out-lines in any D^awkig 
or Print upon the Ground of the Plate, yoii mu^ 
fcrape a little white Lead on the Backf&de : then 
take a Feather, and rub it over every where aUkei 
and (hake ofF that which remains loofe« 

Having done this, lay the Print on the Plate, 
over that Side where the Lead is, and faften the 
four Corners of it to the Plate with a little foft 
Wax: then take the Stiff, and draw upon the 
Print all the outmoft Lines or Circumfei-ences 
cxadUy. When you have done this, take ofF the 
Print from the Plate, and all the fame Out-lines 
and Circumferences which you dre\v upon the 
Print with a Stift, will exa<Sly be found upon the 
Ground. 

Then you muft obferve exa<SHy hbw your Ori- 
|;inal or Pattern is fliadowed, how clbfc the Hatches 

are 
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afe joined, how they are laid, and which way the 
Light falls or comes in ; this muft be made to 
fnJI one Way, and if the Light fall' Sideways iry 
flie Print, you muft Hatch that Sidedarkeft which 
is fartheft from ihe Light ; and fo place the Lights 
altogether on one Side, and not confufedly. Part 
on one Side and Part on another* 

' Take heed how dofe all the Hatches join, how 
they incline, and which way they twift and wind : 
this follow as exa£Uy as you can, but before you 
begin to Hatch or Shadow, you muft hot fail ta 
draw all the Out-lines with a Needle upon the 
Ground as artificially as you can> and Shadow it' 
with your different Needles according to the 
Original. 

Li Landfkips, that Part next the Eye, as was 
ah-eady obferved, is to be hatched darkefty and the 
reft is to decline in its Shadows, by Degrees, the 
farther it is ofF from View. The fame Method is 
to be obferved in etching a Sky, for that which is 
neareft to the Eye muft be (hadowed darkeft, but 
in general as fpft and faint as pctffible, lofmg itfelf 
gradually, as di reded before ; and by how much 
nearer the Sky com^ to the Ground, by fo much 
the more loofe and faint muft it be made to appear, 
and whero they both meet as it were together^ 
the Sky muft be quite loft. 
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In etching Letters, fcrew the Copper-plate (af- 
ter it has been prepared for etching in the Manner 
already direfted) in a Hand- vice, then hold it 
over a Charcoal-fire till it is waYcn ; rub a Piece 
of Virgin-wax all over the Plate, fpreading it 
very even with a Feather, and then letting it cool. 
The Letters being written on Paper with un- 
gummed Ink made with Vermilion, lay the writ- 
ten Side downwards upon the waxed Plate, and 
fatten the four Corners with a little foft Wax, 
placing the Writing fo exaflly that the Lines may 
run ftraight. Then rub the Backfide of the Paper 
all over with a Dog's-tooth,* taking care not to 
mlfs any Part thereof, ancijtaking the Paper off 
the Plate, you will find all the Letters written op. 
the Paper left exadly on the Wax. Then draw 
all the Letters through the Wax on the Plate with 
a Stift, and afterwards cjean the Werk from the 
loofe Wax with a Lfnen-rag or Pencil-brufh ; 
andi laftly, pouring on the Aqua-fortis, the Letters 
will be etched ; All the former Operations being 
performed, wa(h the Plate with fair Water, and 
fet it wet upon the Fire till the Mixture is well 
melted i then wipe it very clean on both Sides 
with a Linen-cloth, till it is thoroughly clear of 
all the Mixture. In the next place take Wjllow- 
charCoal, and pulling off the Rind, put fair Water 
dn the Plate, and rub it with the Charcoal, as if 
you were to polifli it, and by this Operation yoa 
will get oft" the Varnifli ; only you muft remena- 
hti that tke Coal is to be free of all Sorts of 
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iCnots and Roughn^fs, and that no Sand or Filtk 
muft fall on the Plate. After this, adding two third 
I'arts .of fair Water to one third Part of common 
Aqua-fortis, dip a Linen-rag in it, which, by 
rubbing the Plate all over, will reftore it to its 
former Beauty. However, it is neccflary (hat the 
Plate be wiped after this, with dry Linen-rags, to 
take off the faid Water j this is done by holding it 
a little before the Fire, putting on a little Olive- 
^oil, and, with the Fur of 'an old Beaver-hat rolled 
up, rubbing the Plate all over before it is wiped 
with the dry Clothe 

I^ftly, If any Places require to be touched witk 
the Graver, as it frequently happens, efpecially 
where it is to be very deep or black, carefully cor- 
re£l them ; and then the Plate is fit to be carried 
to the RoUing-prcfs. 



CHAP. IV. 
O/* Japan an4 Inijian VARNism^^* 

Of, Japanning of Metals. • 

TN japanning of Metals it is to be obferved, 
that Steel or Iron may be japanned or var- 
nifhed with any Colours : alfo that- Part of the 
Metal defigned for japanning in Colours fhould 
not be poliflied, and thofe Parts which are to be 
polifhed, ought* to be done before- the Painting, 
' . otherwifc 
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«iberwife Part of tke Colour is liable to brealc ofF 
In the poli(hing. 

The Manner of japanning Metals is as follows* 
Take any Colour you think proper, and grinding 
it well with Water on a Stone, by Means of a 
Mullcr, let it dry; and grind it ■ afterwards in a; 
Mortar, fifting it, if there be any Occafion : then, 
inftead of Oil, mix it with white Varnifli, and 
lay it by for Ufc, ' 

The Whites are Cerufs or Flelh-whitc. 

The Yellows are Yellow-oker, Englifh Pink, 
and Dutch Pink. 

The Reds are Vermilion, Red-leid, and Lake«K 

The Blues are Bice. and Indigo. 

The Blacks are Lamp-black, and Ivoiy or 
Bone-black. 

The Qreens are Vcrdigreafe ground, or Ver- 
diter and Dutch Pink groqnd together. 

The Browns are Fuller's-earth and Spanifh* 
brown. 

And the Purples may be made between Red 
and Blue, till you perceive they are to your Mind. 

The Manntr of japanning Iron Snuff-Boxes , ice. fa 
as to look like China gilt about the EdgeSy is as 
follows : 

Take White- lead ground with Water, and. 

drying it, beat it again to fine Powder, and mix 

* it 
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it With Size. Let this Preparation be laid eqaalfy 
#n the Top and Bottom of your Iron-plates or 
SnufF-boxeS) and afterwards fuffer them to drj 
well. Then, about the Rims or Edges of the 
Box, lay fome Yellow-oker with Size^ and over 
that fome Gold-(ize \ and wlien this is well dried^ 
lay on the Gold^fize mentioned in the Colour* 
box; and this being nearly dry, lay on the Gold- 
leaf, that it may flick the better. Remember to 
have a Cufliion of Woollen-doth to cut your 
Gold-leaf upon, that the Pieces of Gold may be 
exactly of the Size and Shape you require. 

Then taking your Leaf-gold on fome Cotton^ 
lay it on the Fart done with Gold-fize, and lay- 
ing it frrioothj let all dry : this being done, paint 
whatever Figures you think proper on the upper 
and under Side of your Box, ^c. upon the white 
Ground, principally with Blue-bice mixed with 
white Varnifh, and fhiaded with Indigo ; and 
when this is dry wafh the white Part with white 
Varnilh, and the gilded Part with the gold Var- 
liiih. 

Methoi of making White cr Amher Varnijh^from a 
Manufcript of Mr, Boyle. 

Melt ahx)ut two Drams of white Refin in a 
clean glazed Pipkin, putting to it, by little and 
Jit tie, an Ounce of ytxy white Amber 5 beat it ta 
a fine FowdeCjand ftir it ever a gentle Fire till it 
is diflblved \ then when you find it growing ftifi^ 

pour 
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pour in now and then a little Oil of Tui^iitinr^ 
continuing to do fo till the. Amber js melted^ In 
the mean Time, be careful left it fet fire to the 
Houfe, becaufe the very Vapours of the Oil of 
Turpentine will take fire by Heat alone i and if 
it fhould happen to take fire, your beft way of 
extingui(hing it is immediately to clap a flat Board 
or wet Blanket over the Pot, which, by keeping 
. the Air from it, will either put it out or fufibcate it. 

Therefore in making this Varnilh, you are cau- 
tioned to melt the Refin in a Gla^ of a cjlindric 
Figure, on a Bed of hot Sand, after the Glafs has 
Seen well annealed or warmed by Degreea in the 
Sand ; and under this you arc to keep a, very gen- 
tle Fire* 

Having made your Varnifh, pour it into a 
coarfe Linen-bag, and prefs it between two hot 
Boards of Oak or Iron, after which you may ufe 
it with any Colour, as well as to varniflithem 
over when they are painted. 

After varnifhing your Snuff-Boxes, i^c. with 
this white VarnijQi, you may put them into a de« 
cUning Oven, to dry and harden the Varmfli, 

But to cover Gold, you muft ufe the following. 

*ard Varnilh, (taken alfo from a Manufcript of 

Mr. Boyle) which will bear die Muffle, and may 

fcrve to lay over Brafs or an; other Metal, th«t 

f £ appears 
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appears like Gold, as well as Gold icrelf9 to keep 
ic from turning bl^ck, as the Bath^netals and 
fuch like are apt to do, when e^cpofed to the Air. 
It is to be made thus : Melt half an Ounce of 
Colophony in a glazed Veffel ; then ftrew in by 
degrees an Ounce of powdered Amber, ftirring it 
all the Time, and whexi this begins to harden or 
refift the Stick, put in a. little Oil of Turpentine, 
ivhich will immediately foften it} then fprinkle 
in an Ounce of powdered Gum-copal, every now 
and then pouring in fome Oil of Turpentine, 
and ftrain the Varnifh as already diredcd. The 
Things done with this Varnifli muft alfo be put in 
a declining Oven for three or four Days fuccef- 
fively I by which Means it will reAft even Fir^« 

To japan Brafs^ in the Manner ufed to gild Brafs- 
buttonsy fo as to make them look like Gold» 

This may be .ufed upon Leaf-gold, or upon 
what is called the German Leaf-gold : or upon 
Brafs and Bath-metal, that is deilgned to imitate 
Gold, in the Manner following. 

Put a Pint of the Spirit of Wine into a Retort- 
Glafs, and adding a quarter of an Ounce of Gam- 
boge, half an Ounce of Lake, and half an Ounce 
of Gum-maffic, fet it in a fand Heat, or near the 
Fire, or put the Body of the Retort frequently in * 
warm Water for fix Days together, (baking it 
twice or thritc a Day j then fet it over a Pan of 

^arna 
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warm Small-coal Duft, and having firft well cleaned 
the Metal, do it over thinly with this Varnifli, 
and it will appear of the Colour of Gold, and will 
•not rub ofF^ after being well dried in a declining 
Oycn. 

This is a good Varnifli to mix with any Colours 
that incline to Red, as the white Varnifh is to 
mix with thofe that are pale, or with any oth^r* 
Sort of Colours* 

Of japanning on Wood or Paper ^ with Direcfions 
for making feveral Sorts of Japan JVaris^ either 
in Gold^ Silver^ or in Colours, 

The' People of Japan have a Method of 
making Plates, Bowls, and other Veflels, of 
Brown -paper, and fometimes of fine Saw-duft, 
which are very light and llrong, after they have, 
been varnifhed. 

The Method of making them is as follows : 
Boil a Quantity of Slips or Pieces of Brown-paper 
in common Water, mafliing it with a Stick while 
boiling, till it turns almoft to a Pafte ; then take 
it out of the Water, and pound it in a Mortar, 
till it is reduced to Rags like thofe pounded in the 
Trough of a Paper-mill. That done, take Gum- 
arabic, of which and common Water make t 
ftrong Gum-water, a Quantity fiifficient to cover 
the Paper-pafte an Inch* thick i put thofe togc- 
£ 2 tkor 
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ther into a large glazed Pipkin, and let them boil, 
ftirring them well together, till the Paper-pafte is 
impregnated with th6 Gum i then have a Mould 
ready to give the Fade the Form or Shape yon 
dtfign it, 

Tbis Mould is made as follows : Suppofe, for 
Exampk, you defign to make a Veffel in the 
♦'or.m of JSL Pewter or Earthen-plate, procure a 
hard Piece of Wood turned on one Side in the 
Form of the Plate, with a Hole cr two made in 
the Middle quite through the Wood: then get 
another Piece of the like Wood, and much of the 
feme Figure, and alike turned, but about the 
eighth Part of an Inch Icfs than the former j and 
this laft may have foroe little Ornament carved or 
engraven on the Wood, Oil thefe Moulds very 
well on the Sides that are turned, and continue 
to oil them till they are well foaked, hy "which 
time they will be fit for tJfe* * 

Then tzke that Mould which has tlie Hole in 
it, and having oiled it again, fet it even upon a 
ftrong Table, and Xpread over it Tome >of your 
Pafte, as equally as poffible, fo as to be every 
where a Quarter of an Inch thick : then oil the 
other or upper Mould very .well, and fet it as exa6l: 
as poflile t^pon your Paftt, and, pre^rrg it down 
very hard, and fetting a great Weight on it, let it 
ft^nd for twenty-four Hours. 

' It 
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It may be obferved, that the Hole at the Fot- 
tom of the Mould is for the Water to pais through 
that is preffed or fqaeezed out of the Paftcy and 
that the oiling the Mould is to prevent the gum- 
med Pafte from flicking to the Wood. 

When the Pafte is dry^ it will be as hard as a 
Board, and, fit to lay a Ground upon^ which 
Ground fhould be macde with ftrong Size and 
Lamp-black : then let it ftand to dry leifurelyy 
and when it is thoroughly dry, mix Ivory-black, 
finely ground, with the following Varnilh. 

To make the Jlrong '^J apart Varnijhn 

Take an Ounce of Colophony, and having 
mehed it in a glazed Pipkin, take three Ounces 
of Amber reduced to a fine Powder ; this fpr in- 
kle, by little and little, into the Pipkin, adding 
now and then fome Spirit of Turpentine : when 
this is melted, throw in three Ounces of Sarco- 
colla finely powdered, ftirring it all the while, and 
putting in fi*equently more Spirit of Turpcntint^ 
till all is melte(i : then pour it through a coarfe 
Hair-bag placed between two hot Boards, and 
prefs it gently till the clear Part is received into 
a war/n glaztd Veffel. Mix ground Ivory-black 
with thtS' Varnifli ; and having firft warmed the 
Paper-plate, ?fff, put it in a warm Room, be- 
fore the Fire, as equally as you can, and fet it in. 
t gentle Oven ; the next Day put it into a hotter 
E 3 one ^ 
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one; and the thir4 Day into one ftill hotter j 
and let it ftand there till the Oven is quite cold $ 
and tlien It will be fit for any Ufe, either for con- 
taining Liquors gold or hot ; this Varnifli will 
never cHange, or the Veflel break, without fomc 
great Viofcace, 

It is probable, that if the Moulds were caft of 
any hard Metal, they might do better than thoft 
turned in Wood. 

To make thefe Veffels of a Gold Colour. 

Prepare your Plates, Bowls, or any other 
Veffels, according to the Method before direfted ; 
or it may be done in the Manner fgllowing. 
Take' fine Saw-duft, and having dried it well 
pour on it feme Turpentine mixed with an .equal 
Qiiantity of Refin, and half as much Bees- wax: 
mix them well, and put them to your dry Saw- 
duft, ftirring all together till the Mixture be- 
comes as thick as a Pafte. Then take it off the 
Fire, and having warmed the Moulds, fpread 
fome of your Mixture on that which has the Hole 
in the Middle as equally as can be done, and prefs 
down the upper Mould upon it : then fet it by, 
and letting it iland till it is cold, it will be fit foF 
Painting. 

When the Turpentine is melted, you may put 
ii^ fome .SarcocoUa finely powdered, about the. 

Quart- 
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Quantity of half <he Turpentine, ftirring it well ; 
and this will harden it. The Compofition ought 
to be made in the open Air, becaufe being apt to 
take fire, it may endanger the Houfe. 

But whichever of the Mixtures is ufed, in 
order to make it look like Gold, let it be done 
over with Size, and when that begins to ftick a 
little to the Fingers, lay on Leaf-gold either pure 
or of the German (ort r but it is to be obferved, 
that the German Leaf-gold is apt to turn green, 
as moft of the Preparations of Brafs will do, fucli 
as thofe of Bath-metal, and others of the like Kind, 
which look like Gold, when they are freOi po- 
lUhod or cleaned cilery Day, but being expofed 
to the Air,, will foon change to an ugly Colour': 
therefore Gold is rather to be chofen, as it is not 
only a finer Colour, but by reafon it never changes. 
And though the Leaf-gold is tender, and may be 
fubje^l to run off, yet the Varniih with which it 
is covered will keep it bright and entire. 

After the Go]d has been laid on, and the Gold- 
fize is dry, and the loofe flying Pieces brufhed oif^ 
then lay on the following Varnifh to brighten the 
Gold, and preferve it from rubbing. 

Varntjh for Gold^ or fuch Leaf of othr Metals as 
imitates Gold. 

Melt fome Colophony : 'then put in two 

Ounces of Amber w>1l pulverized, with fome 

E 4 Turpen- 
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TbrpentiAf, as (he Ambe)- thickens, ftirring k 
well : then add an Ounce of Gum-elemi wdl 
powdered, and feme more Spirit of Turpentine ; 
ftill keeping the Liquor ftirrihg, till it is all wdl 
mixed : but take care to ufe as little Spirit of 
Turpentine as you can, becaufe the thicker the 
Varniih is^ the harder will it be. 

Let this Operation be performed over a Sand- 
beat in an open Glafs^ and drain it as diredled 
for the former Varniih. 

Ufe this Varnifli alone, firft warming your Vef- 
lels made of the Papet-pafte, and lay it on with a 
Painting-brttfli before the Fire : and afterwards 
harien it by Degrees at three feveral Times in 
Ovens ; Jthe firft being of a flow Heat, the next a 
warmer Oven, and the third a very hot one; and 
tbefe VeiTels will lodk like poUlhed Gold. 

You muft cAfcrve, that for thofe- Veflfels which 

are made with Saw-duft and the Gums, you may 
ufe a Varniih made of the fame Ingredrents as 
above, exCepNog only the Gum-elerni 5 and this 
will dry irr the Sun> or in a very gentle Warmth, 

To make tbefe Paper, is^c^ Veffils rf a Red^cokur^ 
with gilded Figures on them. 

Thb Veflels being prepared as before direded 
with brown Paper-pafte> after they are dried,^ i^o^ 

' . • as 
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as direiStcd for the ftrfl, mix fame Vermilbn 
with the Varnifh firft directed, and ufe it warm ; 
then (love it> or harden it by Degrees in an 
Oven, and it will be extremely bright; or elfe 
lay on the firft Ground with Size and Vermilioit, 
and with Gum-arabic and Water ftick on in 
proper Places fome Figures cut out of Prints, as 
little Sprigs of Flowers, or fuch like ; and when 
they are dry, do th^pm over with Gold-fize, and 
let' them remain till it is a little (licking to the 
'iTouch. Then lay on the Gold, and let that be 
well cloied to the Gold-fize, and dried; then if 
you have a Mind to (hade any Part of the Flower, 
trace over the Ihady Parts on the Leaf-gold with 
a fine Camel's Hair-penctl and fome Ox-gall, and 
then paint upon that with deep Dutch Pink; and 
when that is dry, ufs the Varnifli in a warm 
Plice, (i. e, that VarniCh dire«5led for the cover- 
ing of Gold) and when you hAve done, fet it to 
harden by Degrees in an Oven. This Varniffi 
will fecure the Leaf-gold or German-metal from 
changing, by. keeping the Air from it. 

Th^ Method j^SiLVERiNG ibeje Japan Fejfih^ 

After the Veflels have' been made, and are 
thoroughly dried, do them over with Size, and 
with ground Chalk or Whiting; let them ftand 
by tiil they are very /Iry, and then paint them 
over again with the tjirighteft Gold-fize yon 

caa 
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can get, (for there is a great deal of DifFercricc in 
the Colour of u, fome of it is almoft white, and 
the other yellow 5 the latter is proper for Gold, 
and the former for Silver.) When this Size is 
almoft dry, lay on the Leaf-fllver; and clofe it 
well to the Size, brufliing ofF thc4oofe Parts, when- 
it is dry, with fome Cotton. 

When you lay on your Leaf-filver or Gold, 
keep it free from the Air, for the leaft Motion of 
the Air will wrinkle the Leaves fo as they will 
not lie fmooth : then ufe the following Varnifli to 
cover the Silver. 

To mate the Varnijh i9 cover the Silver, ' ^ 

Melt fome fine Turpentine in a well-glazed 
Pipkin : then take an Ounce and a half of whitiB 
Amber well pulverized ; put it by Degrees into 
the Turpentine, ftirring it well till the Amber is 
ftll diflblved: then put in half an Ounce of Sari- 
cocolla powdered, and half an Ounce of Gum* 
elemi well levigated, pouring in at Tfmes more 
of the Turpentine Spirit till all is diflblved. Let 
it be done over a gentle Fire, and keep ftirring 
the Mixture continually while it is on the Fire. 

This Varnifli will be as white and ftrong as 

the former, and being ufed warm, is as ftrong as 

that laid on the Gold \ and when it is afterwards 

harden^ by Degrees in an Oven, in the .Manner 

- of 
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oF the Gold-varnifli, the VeiTel will look like 
poliihed Silver* 

Varnijh for japanning of TVood^ to mix with feveral 
Qrlours. 

To irtake a Varnifli to m\x with Colours, 
difTolve in Spirit of Turpentine, over the Fire, a 
little Gum-tacamahaca, till it is a little thickened : - 
ufe this with any Colour that has been well ground 
with Water, and afterwards pulverized : your 
Work being done, varnifli over your Piece with 
.that direded to colour Silver, 

Directions for imitating China or Porcelain 
Ware on Tea-^TableSy ^c* upon Gold or Silver 
Grounds. 

Prepare your Tea-Tables, ^c, as already 
direcSled ; then marking out your Defigns upon 
them, pafte on fomc Paper in proper Places, and 
when y&Mt Paper is dry, draw your Defigna 
upon thfm, and paiat them with Water-colour : 
then with a Brufh lay Gold or Silyer-^fize oin the 
other Part, and when that is almoft dry, lay on 
fome Gold or Silver-leaf^ and all being dry, var- 
nifli over with the white Varnift), if it be a Silver 
Ground : or with the ftrongelt Varnifli, if it be 
a Gold one J except only the Ovals or Circles, 
which muft be done with the white Varnifli \ bc-» 
ing fo tranfparent that all the Paintings will ap^ 
pear through it. If you lay on a Gold-ground, 

or 
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•r any other Colour darker than that,, then let 
your Paintings be blue and white ; or if it be Silver 
or light Ground, then ufe ,the moft fiery Colours 
Ifi your Paintings. « 

Tie Method of Glazing Prints with whiu 
Farnijhyfo as to bear Water and a PoUJh. 

The beft Method for this Purpofe is firft tor 
pafte your Print on a Board, or a Piece of Shock- 
cloth rtrained on a Frame : to do this well, pre- 
pare fome fiiff Starch, and with a Sponge dipped 
in Water, or thin Starch, wet the Back of your 
Print ; and if you deilgn to lay it on a Board, dip 
a large Brufh in the' thick Starch, and bruik.it 
over the Board as even as pofHble, and let it dry ^ 
then a fecond Time repeat the fame Operation^ 
and continue Ft till the Veins or Grain of the 
Wood are quite filled. In the kft Operation, 
when the Starch i« juft laid on. Jay your wet 
Prmt upon tt as even as poflible ; prefs it clofe 
every vrherc^ till it lies finooth, and {o let it dry* 
In tl'iis Operation let your Hands be clean, to 
prevent foiling the Print, andip about twenty- 
four Hours it will be ch-y enough to varnifli over 
vrkh the following varnilh^ 

Take Ifinglafs four Ounces, and pullftig it 
into fmall Pieces, boil it in a Qt^iart of Braqdy, or 
fonae other ftrong Spirit, in a glazed Pipkin ; 
»ii4 when^ bf taking out a. little, you find it will 

make 
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make a ftrong Glue, by being a little^'expofed tm 
the Air, it will anfwer the Purpofe. Having 
made this Glue as ftrong as you can, while it is 
hot, wafli over the Print with it, by means of a 
Brufl^ as quickly as pofUble, and let that.ftand for 
a Day or fo ; waQi it over again in the fame 
Manner, and let it dry well ; afterwards brufh it - 
over at fuch a Diftance from the Fire that it may 
not be too hot, otherwife it will blift^r : do this 
alfo two or three times over, then fct it up for a 
Day or two, and brufh it over again with the Var-* 
jKlh three or four Times, and let it ftand a Day or 
two. Afterwards varnlfh it a third time, and in 
three or four Days polifli it with a foft Linen- 
cloth, and fome fine Tripoli-oil, rubbing it very 
g^ndy till it remaii\s as fmooth as pofTible; and 
cleaning it with Flour and Oil, it will then ap- 
pear as bright as Cryfta! ; and if it (hould at any 
Time be foiled by Flies or the like, you may wa^ 
it with a Sponge, and Water, which will clean it. 

The white Varnifli is made as follows. Take 
.of the cleareft and whiteft Sort of Gum S^ndarach, 
.one Pound, Gum Maftich one Ounce, Gum Sar- • 
cocolla, one Ounce and a half, Venice rutpen- 
tii>e three Ounces, Benzoin half an Ounce, white 
Refin half .an. Ounce, and Gum-anime aa Ounce 
and a half > then mix and diflblvc ihcfcf* differ entj^ 
lagredients in the following iManner. I'ut .the ; 
SarcocoUa and Refm into a little more Spirijt: . 
X than 
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than will cov«r them, to difTolve therein : then 
put the Gum-animej Benzoin, and Venice Tur- 
pentine into a Glafs or glazed Veffel, and pour 
on as much Spirit as will ferve to difTolve theni ; 
and in like Manner difpofe of the Gum-maftic 
and Sandarach in a feparate glazed VefTel, and in 
another of the fame Sort put the Gum-elemi, with 
Spirit fufficieni to diffolve it. 

In this Proccfs let it be obferved, that the Gum 
Anime, Sarcocolla, and Benzoin, muft be pulve- 
rizc-d, while the Refin need only be a little 
broken. 

While thefe Things are diflblving for three or 
four Days, (hake the Bottles twice or thrice a 
Day, after which put all the Mixtures together 
in a glazed Veffel, ftirring them well ; and theri 
ilrain the Liquor and Gum gently, beginning 
with the latter, through a Linen-cloth, which 
will prevent any Filth getting into the Varnifli. 
Afterwards put it into a Bottle, and letting it 
ftand a Week before you ufe it,' pour off as much 
of the clear Part only as you may want for prcfent 
Ufe/ 

If you put your Print upon Shock-cloth well 

ftrained in a Frame, brufh over the Cloth with 

&[ong fafte made with Flour and Water, and 

♦ immediately bruQi over the Back of your Print 

With well prepared Starch : then brufliing the 

ClotM 
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Cloth over again with the fame Starch, lay od 
your Print as finpothly and equally as poflible. 
Let them remain thus in a dry, warm Place for a 
Day or two, and then varniih your Print with 
the Glue made of Ifinglafs, as already dire6ied, 
and then with the white Varniih. 

With this Varnifli you may mix up any Colour 
that has been ground dry upon a Marble, and 
pjiint with it upon any Figure you have drawn, 
or upon any Print you have pafted upon yonr 
Work : but the varnifhed Colours fliould be chiefly 
iput upon the fhady Parts, 

A Varnifli of Seed-lac is made as follows. 
Put a Quart of ftrong Spirit to fix Ounces of 
Seed-lac in a large glafs Veflel, and fhaking 
it often, let the Mixture ftand for two Days : 
then pafs the Liquor through a Flannel- bag or the 
like, and fqueezing the Gum every now and 
then, till all is ftrained, and nothing but the dry 
' Gum remains, put it into Bottles, keeping them 
clofe (lopped till you perceive all the thick Parts . 
feftle to the Bottom, which will be in three or 
four Days : then pour off the clear Liquor into 

another Bottle, and it. will be fit for Ufe. 

» 

DireSlions for colouring of Draughts^ or Prints of 
Birdsy F/oiversy ^c. in japanning. 

If the Prints or Drawings of Flowers be in 

black and white, and the Centre of the Flower 
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he rifing) then touch the Edges of the Lights 
with a thin Tinfture of Gamboge, and lay on 
fomc Dutch Pink or Gall-ftone over the Shades, 
fo as to run into the. Lights but a very little. 
This is to be done by reafon that the Thrumbs in 
the Middle of Flowers are generally yellow, but 
if they are of any other Colour, as blue, in pro- 
portion as they are lighter or darker, the Verges 
of the lighter ones are to be touched with a little 
Uitraniarine-blue, and over the Shades either fom^ 
Saunders-blue to run a little into the Ultramarine, 
or effe Indigo ; and fome of the white of the 
Print being left void of Colour, will then give 
Life and Spirit to the Colours fo difpofed* 

All the Flowers fliould be tenderly touched in 
the light Parts juft to give a little Glare to the 
light Parts of the Colour you would give to the 
Flower-leaves : and if you paint from a natural 
Flower, you will prefently fee that you muft l!ay 
on the moft Ihady Part fuch a Colour as will 
force the feft to appear forward : however, you 
«re not to daub over the Shades with too heavy a 
Colour : let it rather be fuch,' if poflible, as may 
be tranfparent, and mix that Into the light Colour 
that was laid on before. The Pencil, upon this 
Occafion, muft be ufed lightljr, with very little 
Gum- water in it, and before the Colours' are 
quite dry. 
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In painting the Leaves of Plants and Herbs, 
regard muft be bad to the Colours of the Greens, 
that fometimes being the chief diftinguifliing 
Charadler. Of Greens, Verdigreafc is the 
Hghteft, therefore that Colour fliould be touched 
into the light Parts of the Leaf, from the Place 
where the lighteft Parts of the Shades end : and 
then on the fhady Parts lay fome Sap-green, fo as 
to unite with the Verdigreafe-green ; and if the 
natural Leaf be of a darkifb Colour, touch the. 
lighter Sides of the Leaves with a little. Verdi- 
greafe-green and Dutch yellow Pink mixed to- 
gether, or with a TinSure of French Berries, but 
fo as to let the Verdigreafe ihine more than the 
Pink. 

The leaving the LigJits, in colouring a Prinf, 
has two Advantages ; viz* If the Lights be left 
on this Occafion, the whitenefs of the Paper ferv^s 
inftead of ufing white Paint, which is a heavy 
Colour, and would rather confound thofe that 
have been prefcribed to be laid on, than do them 
any Service ; but the Colours before direfted, when 
there is no white laid on, will ihine agreeably into 
the white of the Paper. 

Genial Obfervations in regard to VarKishiVg. 

In varnifliing Wood, let it be very fmooth, 
clofe grained) free from Greafe, and rubbed with 
Rufbest 

F Lay 
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Ltj on your Colours a%ffnooth as poffibTe^ an^ 
If the Varnifli have any Blifters in it» take them off" 
by a polUh with. Rufhes.. 

In laying on the Varniih. keeg your Work 
warm,, but not too hot*. 

Begin, in the Middle,, and ilroke the Bru(h t9* 
the Outfide ^. then to another extreme Part,, and 
fa on, till all is covered : for the BruDi, were you 
to begin at the Edges,^. would leave. Blots there^ 
and make the Work..unequaL 

In fine Works> uft the fiheft Tripoli for po* 
Kfiiing ; db not fihifh your polifHing at one time^ 
but after the firft poliftiing, let it dry two or threat 
Days, and polifli again tot the laft Time- 

fn the firit poliffiing yjou may ufe s^ good deaf 
of Tripoli, but in thp laft a very fmall Quantitjt 
win ferve the Piirpofe. Waffi off the TripolL 
with a Sponge and Water ; dry your Varniflt 
with a dry Linen^rag^ and clean your Work wittir 
Oil,. Whiting, anxL Lamp -black. 

Diri^hns for taking' off any Figure fnm CHma or 
yapan-wan^ without any frruious KnowUdgt in 
firawing* 

Lay a Piece of oiled Fiiper over tfte Figure- 
yqu wouW' copy, fo as to hold the Piece fteady,^ 
tiU jou caA tfac^ out the Lines o£ the Figures r 

then 
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their fay the oilecf Paper on another Paper bfacfeecf 
en one Side, aad the blacked Side of that one oa 
» clean Paper r this done, trace the Lines with, a • 
Pen, or blunted Point of a Needle, till' the Lines 
are all tinpreffed orr the white Paper, and draw 
them over wi'th a Black-lead Pencil ;- and mark 
the Shades where they Separate from the light 
Parts of th« Coloujss, in* tl^c Manner you fee them 
ps^inted on your Pattern. After this cut out your 
Figures clofc to the Outlines, and fix them upon 
your Ground of Whiting and Size^ or of Size with 
ground Chalk, thick Gum Arabic and Water; 
and when they are jquite dry, paint them 5 the- 
lighter Parts iu Water-colours, and the {hady P^rts 
lyith. VarjQifh mixed with. the. darker Colours. 

XVhen thefe are dry, waft air over with the 
white Varnifli before the Fire, but not fo hot a& 
to make the Yarnifli rijfe in Blifters.. When the 
Varnlih is dry, lacker it again with the fame Var- 
oiih,.and repeat it a third time : then fcrape fome 
Tripoli very fine, and with, a fofc Rag dipt ia 
Water, take up a little of the Tripoli at a time> 
and polilb it by gentle rubbing till it is fmooth :. 
then waft ofF the Tripoli with a fofl Sponge and 
Water : after which, with a. fine dry Glotb, wipe 
efFthe Tripoli, and when that is dry clean it with 
Whiting; and Oil, if it be a white Varnifc 5 at 
with Oil and Lamp-black,, where the Variiift la, 
klack- 

But 
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But the common Way of doing this is to cut 
out Prints, and then to pafte them on fuch Parts 
as is thought proper, and afterwards to colour 
them with Water-colours, and varnifh them with 
white Varnifli, This is an eafy Method of Paint* 
ing, on account that the Shades of the Print, when 
a tranfparent Colour is laid on, will give the Light \ 
and Shade to your Purpofe, without ufing a dark 
and light Colour. 

jl AUthody from Mr. Boyle, ef citing Jrnber in 
any Figure whatever^ with Flies or artf fmaJl 
Animals in itj in imitation of thofi valuable 
Pieces of Amber fold at a high Price* 

Melt fome Turpentine in a Glafs with a 
ftrong Sand-heat where the Fire may be ralfed at 
difcretionv Then, having fome levigated Amber 
of the fineft Sort, either white or yellow, fprinkle 
it into the melted Turpentine, ftirring ic all the 
Time with a Piece of Fir- wood, till you find no 
Rcfiflance : afterwards, if you perceive the melt- 
ing Mixture to refift the Stick, drop in by Degrees 
a little Venice-Turpentine, and keep it continually 
ftirring till all the powdered Amber is diflblved, 
and is thick enough to pour into Moulds : then, ^ 
when it turns cold, you will have whatever Fi- 
gure you propofe remaining as hard as the Amber 
itfelf, with all the fame Qualities that Amber 
commonly has. 
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